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Supplement Your Nutrition Studies With This 


New Classroom Material! 


























ERE is an intelligent, compre- 

hensive study of food preser- 
vation made exciting by tales 
of our forefathers, who plunged 
through forests in search of salt 
... by accounts of those strange, 
beautiful, spice-bearing evergreens 
which blossom in far-off lands. 
Approached from such an angle, 
the study of food becomes a 
fascinating subject sure to arouse 
enthusiastic interest among your 
pupils! 


With 92 large illustrations, The 
Story of Food Preservation traces the 
romantic saga of man’s quest for 
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Get The Story Of Food Preserva- | 
tion and The Teacher’s Guide for | 
only 25c! Classroom copies l 
(without The Teacher’s Guide) may | 
be had for 10c each when ordered | 
in lots of 10 or more. | 
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The Story of Food Preservation! 






nourishment through all ages and 
to every corner of the globe. 
Marco Polo, Daniel Boone, Johnny 
Appleseed—their journeys and 
those of countless other explorers 


shed light on the background of 


food preservation, a knowledge 
of which is so important to the 
current study of nutrition. 


Written for easy reading by Edith 
Elliott Swank, M.S., and endorsed 
by leading educational authorities, 
this 104-page and non-commercial 
book is particularly suited for 
regular classroom work. Send for 
The Story of Food Preservation t« day! 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. PS-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HERE’S NEW MATERIAL 
EVERY TEACHER 
WILL WANT TO USE! 








The Teacher’s Guide 


A handy, helpful manual ac- 
companies The Story of Food 
Preservation, showing you 
how best to use the text and 
providing easy work outlines 
applicable tothree basic fields 
of study: (1) Elementary 
Science, (2) Social Studies, 
(3) Home Economics. 


This adaptable Teacher’s 
Guide has been prepared by 
a select group of educators 
and is based on actual class- 
room experiments. It will 
much time and 
work; for it offers a wealth 
of suggestions for art and 


Save you 


manual assignments, labora- 
tory experiments, field trips, 
food tests, research reports, 
charts, plays and a host of 
other practical, informative 
activities Sure to arouse inter- 
est in the important study of 
food and food preservation! 
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wud Try the Alka-Seltzer A-B-C 
Cold Comfort Method... 


Alka-Seltzer. Take it to comfort 
the headache and that ‘‘ache- 
all-over’ feeling. 


















Be Careful. Get more rest than 
usual, dress wisely, stay out of 
chilling drafts, get your daily 
quota of vitamins. 


Comfort your throat, if it’s raw 
and raspy from the cold, by 
gargling with Alka-Seltzer. Just 
dissolve two Alka-Seltzer tablets 
in half a glass of warm water. 
Use this soothing gargle—often. 
Try these Alka-Seltzer ABC’s— You'll 


never know how much better they 
can make you feel until you do! 














Invade Your. 


FAMILY 
CIRCLE 











THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 


OFFERS HOME STUDY COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

















WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
Whenever you change your residence address notify the PSEA 
office, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., at once. Otherwise 
you fail to receive the Journat and the Association is caused un- 
necessary expense. 
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ECONOMY CHART OUTFIT 


For only $1.00 you can secure 
this remarkably helpful outfit 
which includes two charts, a box 
for holding letter and word cards, 
362 cards giving useful primary 
words and suffixes, several al- 
phabets of small and capital let- 
ters, and an ample supply of 
punctuation marks—enough of 
everyth’ng to build an extensive 
reading vocabulary. An excellent 
aid in teaching phonics, spelling, 
silent, sight, and oral reading. Also helpful 
in sentence and vccabulary building.—Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Complete Outfit, Price: $1.00 postpaid 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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“FIGHTING POWER” 
for Schools at War 


As if tailor-made for the job, the 


Milton Bradley “Save and Serve’’ poster 
set fits right into the program to teach 
grade pupils practical wartime patriot- 
ism. In simple rhythm text and outline 
drawings for coloring, the posters cover 
scrap salvage, war stamps, Victory gar- 
dens, etc. 

COMPLETE SET—12 posters printed 
in hektograph (duplicating) ink, each 
making 50 or more clear copies, only 


SOc postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


| Springfield, Mass. | 
Enclosed is 50c; send at once your | 
“Save and Serve’’ poster set. 


| Name. | 
| Address | 
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WHAT AN INTELLIGENT TEACHER 


CAN DO ABOUT THE WAR* 


HE title given to this talk somewhat perplexes me. 

To try to tell intelligent teachers what they ought to 
think seems a contradiction in terms. What they ought 
to do, of course, is to teach; but I expect that for the last 
two days people have been telling you what you ought to 
teach, so there may not be much left. However, I will 
venture to emphasize some few things that are indeed 
being taught already; but that everyone who is engaged in 
education, whether dealing with children or with adults, 
has got to teach and go on teaching, not only now but so 
long as the need endures. 


The Turning Point in Human Destiny 


Teach them, to begin with, that they are living in his- 
toric times—more historic than any they have ever read 
about in the histories; that this is no ordinary war and no 
ordinary crisis, but probably the greatest turning point in 
human destiny, to date. Science and technology have given 
us the tools which could build a better world than anyone 
could have imagined a few decades ago; or which could 
blow us right back into savagery. More than ever before, 
the human race has its destiny in its own hands; barring 
some unpredictable astronomical catastrophe, the future 
will be what men make it. Teach your students, then, 
that our future will be what we are strong enough, and 
resolute enough, and intelligent enough to make it, against 
the opposition of able and ruthless men who are determined 
to make it something else. Teach them that there is no 
Santa Claus; that we will get no more than we work for, 
and that unless we work hard enough and intelligently 
enough we shall be worse off than we could ever have 
imagined. Above all, teach them that when we have won 
the war the crisis will not be over—will indeed have come 
to its most critical stage; that we can’t afford to stop work- 
ing and stop thinking when the shooting stops. Teach 
them that when they wake up tomorrow morning it won’t 
be yesterday; that there is no going back—to normalcy, 
to a golden age real or imagined, or to an age which if 
not golden was at any rate familiar and comprehensible. 
Whether we like it or not, we have got to go ahead, in one 
direction or the other—up, or down. 

The Chinese word for crisis, I learn from James B. 
Reston’s recent book, “Prelude to Victory,” is written with 
two characters meaning, respectively, danger and oppor- 
tunity. There is opportunity as well as danger in this 
war; and there will be danger as well as opportunity in 
the years of transition when we are trying to bring the 
world back from a state of war to genuine peace. Just 
now the danger is the more apparent; yet I sometimes 
wonder if it is apparent enough, to people who by the 
accident of geography live far away from any scene of 
action, and it is the job of education to make it real. 


A Three-Frontier Air Force 


Teach your students that the earth is round. We all 
know that; but we are so used to looking at flat maps that 
at best we are likely to think of it as round like a cylinder, 
not round like a ball. Teach them the real relations of 
space and distance, on this globe; teach them that while 
we talk now of a two-ocean navy, we may eventually have 
to think of a three-frontier air force, for the continent of 
North America. Teach them that the shortest route from 
this country to a good part of the Old World is across the 


*Address before General Session, National Institute on Education and 
» oa Gymnasium, American University, Washington, D. C., August 





ELMER DAVIS 


Director, Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


North Pole; and that frontier might need defense, in the 
next war if not in this one, unless we are smart enough 
not to have a next war. Teach them what a global war 
really means—that what happens in Libya or in Malaya 
may make a difference in what happens in Oklahoma or 
Nebraska. Why has the boy who used to live next door 
to you gone off to the Solomon Islands, which he had 
probably never heard of a year ago? Why, he is fighting 
in the Solomons to keep the war away from home; and 
any of the people who have experienced the war at home 
can tell you that keeping it away is worth a considerable 
effort. Teach your students that; and teach them too that 
we are trying to win a war in Europe and the far Pacific 
because we have a better chance to win it there than if we 
waited for it to come home to us. 

Teach them that a total war affects the life of every 
citizen and that its outcome will be affected in some slight 
degree by what every citizen does, There is no question 
of the willingness of the American people to do what may 
be necessary to win the war; but it is our job to show 
them how many things, different and sometimes apparently 
irrelevant things, are going to be necessary. There are 
plenty of men who would be willing to die for their 
country, if the occasion arose; but the occasion does not 
arise, and in the meantime they are unwilling to drive so 
slowly as forty miles an hour for their country. There 
are plenty of women who would be willing to take into 
their homes children who had been bombed out in an air 
raid—take them in and look after them; but we have had 
no air raids, and there is less enthusiasm for looking after 
the children of women who might go to work in muni- 
tions factories if they could get somebody to take care of 
the family. There is no question of the general willing- 
ness to do the obvious things, the spectacular things; but 
plenty of people are going to have to do dull and drab 
and uninteresting work besides, if we are to win the war. 


Enemies Attack While Talking Peace 


Teach your students what kind of people we are fighting. 
They are able men and they mean business. When Admiral 
Yamamoto, last December, said that he intended to dictate 
peace in the White House, most of us took it as a joke; 
but Yamamoto meant it, and before long his men were a 
couple of thousand miles nearer the White House than 
when he said it. They would be nearer than that now, but 
for the victory at Midway. Teach your students that the 
leaders of Japan, and of Germany, have taught their 
peoples that they are master races, with a God-given right 
to rule everybody else—including us; and that an im- 
mense number of Japanese and Germans really believe it. 
Teach your students what it feels like to be conquered by 
such people—there is plenty of evidence, from Europe and 
Asia too. Try to make them understand what it means to 
live in a country where any man may be tortured to 
death, by men who like to torture people, for no other 
crime than refusal to take orders from the master race; 
where a dozen men might be picked at random and shot 
in so-called reprisal for something they never heard of— 
the killing, by somebody else, of a member of the master 
race; a country where children starve to death because the 
food is taken away from them by the master race. There 
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are plenty of countries like that; the countries that failed 
to stop the enemy. 


Remember that the men we are fighting, the leaders 
and many millions of their followers, believe that anything 
goes, if it advances the interest of their own nation, We 
were infuriated by the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor 
while the Japanese were still talking peace; but Hitler has 
attacked half a dozen nations in Europe while he was still 
talking peace. Remember that, when he starts talking 
peace again—as he conceivably might this winter, by rounda- 
bout methods, if the fighting does not go well enough to 
suit him this fall. Remember that to make peace with 
men like Hitler and the Japanese militarists would only 
be to let ourselves in for new and bigger Pearl Harbors, 
whenever they thought the moment was favorable; that 
we should have to remain so heavily armed, so heavily 
militarized, in anticipation of such attacks, that peace 
would be very little different from war. Teach your 
students that there is no use making peace with men who 
attack you in time of peace; that there is no safetv, for us 
or anybody, till those men are beaten down. Teach them, 
in short, the kind of world they live in. It is not the kind 
of world any of us would like to live in; but we are not 
going to live in it very long, or very successfully, unless 
we know what it is like and what we have to do about it. 


A Race Between Education and Catastrophe 


Well—after we have done something about it, after the 
enemy is beaten down, then education is going to have its 
toughest job. For it is going to have to fight the natural 
human tendency, after a great effort, to sit back and rest, 
to take it easy for a while. And every educator will have 
the unpleasant duty of telling his students, whether chil- 
dren or adults, that then above all times we cannot afford 
to take it easy, unless we want to run the risk of having 
this thine to do over again in another twentv-five years. 
H. G. Wells. writing just after the last war, described the 
situation of humanity at that time as a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. As we all know, catastrophe won 
that race; but if the United Nations win this war educa- 
tion has one more chance. And quite possibly just one 
more chance; for if we lose the next race, the next cata- 
stronhe will be a bigger and better catastrophe, which 
might close this phase of the development of the human 
species, and compel such specimens of it as might survive 
to start all over again, from the point we started from 
several thousand years ago. 


This crucial point in human develonment—a point from 
which we may go onward and upward, fast, or backward 
and downward even faster—this point has been reached, 
of course, because of technological develonments: but  pri- 
marily because of one single invention which has changed 
human life more than anything else since the discovery of 
how to make fire. This world would be a far more com- 
fortable place to live in. and the prospects of the human 
race would be considerably more encouraging,. if a connie 
of young men in Dayton, Ohio, some forty years ago, had 
been content to stick to their businesss of renairing bicycles: 
instead of wasting their time and what little monev they 
had on an enterprise which the hest scientific opinion of 
the day agreed was impossible. But the Wricht brothers 
stubbornly went ahead and ate of the tree of knowledge: 
and the result was the transformation of human life from 
a two-dimensional to a three-dimensional activity, several 
thousand years before human nature was ready for the 
additional responsibilities thus entailed. The prohlem of 
education, and of statesmanship, after this war, is basically 
the problem of how, or whether, the human race is going 
to be able to live with the bombing plane—a symbiosis ap- 
parently never contemnlated hy nature. but one which we 
have got to work out if we are to go on at all. 
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From Kansas City to Tokyo 

I suppose most of you have read Major de Seversky’s 
book—an evangelistic document which is of dubious value 
as a guide to the contemporary world. Essentially, Se- 
versky is not writing about this war, but about the next 
one. Those bombing planes that start from Kansas City, 
or thereabouts, and blast Tokyo, and come back home again 
—they do not now exist, and are not likely to make their 
appearance in this war. But it would be a very reckless 
man who would predict that twenty-five years from now, 
we might not have bombing planes that could fly from 
Kansas City to Tokyo—or from Tokyo to Kansas City. 
And when we have got that far there will be no safe place 
on earth, unless somehow the human race can develop 
sufficient intelligence to make the whole earth safe. 

I do not know how that can be done, or even if it can 
be done; but it requires no great insight to predict that 
unless it is done, what we call civilization may not outlast 
the twentieth century. This obvious point need not be 
labored; in theory, practically everybody in this country, 
indeed in most countries, will agree on the desirability of 
preventing the next war, if we can. But as to how, there 
will certainly be much argument, perhaps bitter argument. 
It is hardly likely to be partisan argument, this time; 
leaders of both parties are agreed on the need of recog- 
nizing this nation’s international responsibilities. But there 
can be plenty of honest disagreement on details, and there 
are likely to be plenty of honest mistakes in trying to 
work it out. 

Practical Operation vs. Theoretical Principles 

And what can the intelligent teacher do about all that? 
Well, he can try to make his students keep their eyes 
fixed on the essential points. He can remind them that 
practical operation is more important than theoretical prin- 
ciples; that slogans such as nationalism versus international- 
ism are likely to be misleading and confusing, in a situa- 
tion where practical success is likely to call for a mixture 
of both. In the latest official pronouncement of our policy, 
Secretary Hull’s speech of July 23, it was declared that 
“it is plain that some international agency must be created 
which can—by force, if necessary—keep the peace among 
the nations in the future.” But Mr. Hull also said that 
“the nations of the world will then be able to go forward 
in the manner of their own choosing.” Here obviously is 
neither complete nationalism nor complete internationalism, 
as now understood; people who stand on either as a prin- 
ciple are likely to be less useful than those who are willing 
to mix them up in whatever proportions prove most prac- 
tically useful. 

Further, the teacher should remember, and remind his 
students, that, as Mr. Hull says, “neither victory nor any 
form of post-war settlement will of itself create a millen- 
nium.” Millennial hopes were widely current at the end 
of the last war; the great collective effort of 1918 had made 
people realize what the human race could accomplish, 
with a reasonable degree of cooperation; and when co- 
operation failed, when the millennial dreams were dis- 
appointed, too many people rushed to the opposite ex- 
treme of cynicism and apathy. We ought to know better 
this time. As Alexander Hamilton said, it is useless to 
expect a perfect work from imperfect man. Hamilton 
said that, however, in discussion of a constitution which 
in his opinion was quite imperfect; but which he was pre- 
pared to accept and try to operate because he thought it 
was the best that could be got. And in fact, it operated 
and is still operating pretty well. Which may be a hope- 
ful omen if we can be as realistic as Hamilton and take 
the best we can get. 

Young People Must Behave Intelligently 
But above all the teacher should constantly teach that 


(Turn to page 78) 
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FORWARD WITH BOOKS 


AST November in classrooms all over the country 

Children’s Book Week was celebrated, and posters 
bearing the slogan Forward with Books were constantly 
before our eyes. As usual books of adventure, humor, 
romance, and mystery were well advertised as an open 
sesame to the exciting world that lies just beyond us or to 
that world of which we are a part and which unaided we 
often fail to see. The literature of escape was probably 
emphasized more than that of any other type. 

About a month later with the sudden change in national 
history, reading interests not only of adults but also of 
high school age boys and girls began to include another 
type of book, namely, that which would interpret for them 
the cataclysmic state of affairs in which they found them- 
selves. Although airplane books had long been popular, 
stories of the dive bomber, test pilot, and aviatrix suddenly 
were on the demand list. Stories of the men on oil tankers, 
radio technicians, G-Men and spies, soldiers, sailors and 
leatherneck marines quickly became the favorite reading 
of both children and adults. Increasingly teachers began 
to see such informative volumes as Shirer’s “Berlin Diary” 
and Gunther’s “Inside Latin America” tucked under the 
arms of the more enterprising pupils. The trend of reading 
tastes was month by month keeping pace with the march 
of world events. 

Again this year Forward with Books has been chosen 
for the slogan of Children’s Book Week, November 15 to 
21. Again there will be the emphasis on purely recrea- 
tional reading as indeed should be the case. O’Hara’s 
“My Friend Flicka” can take its place beside the perennial 
favorite “Black Beauty”; “Cross Creek” can be added to 
“The Yearling”; and Du Maurier’s “Frenchman’s Creek” 
can join the ranks of scores of earlier romantic tales of 
piracy. Children of any age—from the Peter Rabbit age 
to Seventeen—should certainly be given an escape from 
the horrors of the present in the form of recreational reading. 

However, with more mature classes the slogan Forward 
with Books might very well have an additional meaning. 
The war, though not of their making, may very likely be 
for them to win; and very certainly its conclusion will cata- 
pult upon them the difficult problems of readjustment. 
In Erich Remarque’s famous story “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” there is the following well known passage 
where some soldiers are talking together about the war: 

“Then what exactly is the war for?” asks Tjaden. 

Kat shrugs his shoulders. “There must be some people 
to whom the war is useful.” 

“Well, I’m not one of them,” grins Tjaden. 

“Not you, nor anybody else here.” 

“T think it is more a kind of fever,” says Albert. “No 
one in particular wants it, and then all at once there it is. 
We didn’t want the war, the others say the same thing— 
and yet half the world is in it all the same.”—pp. 207-8 

The significance of the passage is obvious. We cannot close 
our eyes to reality; we as teachers cannot, or rather should 
not, omit discussion of war books because we timidly fear 
that we shall be called war-mongers or emotional incendiar- 
ies. Mature groups have a right to discuss those books 
which point out the causes for the war or at least the steps 
by which war was reached. There is no reason why they 
cannot read and interpret, sifting and weighing evidence 
from different sources. Shirer’s “Berlin Diary,” St. John’s 
“Land of the Silent People,’ Zeimer’s “Education for 
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Death,” Miller’s “You Can’t Do Business with Hitler” are 
a few of the better known which might well be a starting 
place. 

Removed from the actualities of war, we civilians know 
only abstractly what war means. We experience momen- 
tary terror or courage, sadness or exultation, from the 
headlines in our daily newspapers; but at best these emo- 
tions are fleeting and vicarious. Such experiences as are 
related in Exupéry’s “Flight to Arras,” White’s “Journey 
for Margaret,” Gallico’s “Snow Goose,” Steinbeck’s “The 
Moon is Down,” and Shute’s “The Pied Piper” are accounts 
which can vivify some of the crucial events of the war not 
only for adults but also for many of our students. 

Books about aeronautics need very little advertising on 
the part of the teacher. In recent years scores of excellent 
aviation stories have been published many of which have 
carried much valuable information as well as an exciting 
story. Students who are interested in pre-flight training 
will find answers to many of their questions in such books 
as: Rosendahl’s “What About the Airship?” Winston’s 
“Dive Bomber,” Exupéry’s “Wind, Sand, and Stars,” Gann’s 
“Sky Roads,” Lindbergh’s “Listen! The Wind,” and George 
and Gilman’s “Air, Men, and Wings.” 

Another type of book which might very well be in- 
cluded in the Forward with Books campaign is that dealing 
with Pan-American relationships. Thousands of students 
have used Gunther’s “Inside Latin America” in connec- 
tion with their studies of Pan-American countries. It is 
only one of a great number from which a better under- 
standing and appreciation of our southern neighbors can 
be gleaned. Younger readers thoroughly enjoy such stories 
as Malkus’ “The Silver Llama,” Brown’s “Two Children 
of Brazil,” Finger’s “A Dog at His Heel” and “Give a Man 
a Horse,” Williamson’s “The Last of the Gauchos,” and 
Kummer’s “Courage Over the Andes”; while older students 
find both pleasure and increased understanding of the 
problems of the Americas from such books as: Rodell’s 
“South America Primer,” Cutright’s “The Great Naturalists 
Explore South America,” Verrill’s “Foods America Gave 
the World,” Rourke’s “Man of Glory: Simén Bolivar,” 
Gill and Hoke’s “The Story of the Other America.” The 
United States Office of Education has prepared an excellent 
bibliography of books and pamphlets dealing with the 
problems of Pan-American relationships or having a Latin 
American background which will aid the teacher in her 
drive for a wider scope of reading. 

This year’s celebration of Children’s Book Week should 
truly be Forward with Books. In times like these it should 
do more than unlatch the . 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
It should rather be the coming of age of reading tastes; 
the broadening and deepening of those already formed; and 
finally to those who are about to be sharers in the destiny 
of the world, a revelation of the realities of the present. 


> > 





NEA Convention, Indianapolis 


The annual meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion has been scheduled for Indianapolis, Indiana, June 
25-29, 1943. Detailed information regarding hotel reserva- 
tions will be available soon. 








HE recently enacted Military Leave Act (Act 282, ap- 
proved August 1, 1941, P. L. 744) has been the subject of 
much uncertainty. Although its outstanding provisions have 
heretofore been commented upon in the PENNsyYLVANIA 
ScHoot JouRNAL, it is believed that a presentation of some 
of the problems of the administration of the Act is of interest. 
To be qualified to benefit under the Act, it is required 
that the teacher shall (1) have been in the employ of the 
district from which the leave is sought for a period of one 
year; (2) within thirty days after receipt. of notice of the 
call to service in our military or naval forces, forward a copy 
of same to the secretary of the school board; (3) submit 
to the board a request for the leave, including a statement in 
writing that the applicant will return to the service of the 
district for a period of one school year upon expiration of 
the leave. Whether the applicant for the leave has been 
drafted or has volunteered to enter into military service has 
no bearing upon his right to the leave since the Act draws 
no distinction between these two types of entry. The Act 
likewise applies to school employees who were drafted prior 
to the effective date of the Act but makes no reference to 
volunteers prior to that time: namely, August 1, 1941. 


Status of WAACS and WAVES 


Some questions have arisen as to the status of service in 
certain recently created auxiliary branches of our armed 
forces, such as the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
(WAACS), the Women’s Reserve (WAVES) and the Army 
Specialist Corps. The women’s branches were created by 
Acts of Congress. The “WAACS,” although not a part of 
the Army, are definitely considered, under the wording of 
the act creating it, as being in military service. The 
“WAVES” were created by an amendment to the Naval 
Reserve Act of 1938 making its members a component part 
of the Navy. It would appear, therefore, that members of 
either of these auxiliary services are entitled to the benefits 
of the Military Leave Act. The Army Specialist Corps, 
however, was created by an Executive Order, its member- 
ship being defined as “a corps of uniformed civilian em- 
ployees.” Although it is subject to the regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of War, its membership retains 
civilian status. It, therefore, would follow that enlistment 
in the Army Specialist Corps does not entitle the individual 
to the benefits of the Military Leave Act, since such service 
does not constitute service in the military forces. The same 
conclusion would also be true in the case of membership 
in a reserve corps of a state not called into military service 
as a part of the federal armed forces. 


Benefits to Teacher under the Act 


Upon establishment of the right to the benefits of the 
Military Leave Act, the benefits to which the applicant is 
entitled must then be determined. All employees, who are 
qualified to be granted a leave because of military service, 
are entitled to (1) the continuance of their contractual status; 
(2) upon expiration of the leave, to be returned to the same 
or similar position from which the leave was granted; 
(3) accrual of increments; (4) full maintenance of rights 
in the School Employes’ Retirement Fund; (5) accrual of 
service in the matter of seniority rights and credits toward 
time necessary for a sabbatical leave, and (6) preservation 
of eligibility status. If the employee has a dependent wife, 
child, children, parent or parents, then such named de- 
pendents are entitled to certain compensation. In no in- 
stance, however, is the employee entitled to compensation 
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under this Act. In applying this provision of the Act, the 
preliminary question is raised as to the meaning of “de- 
pendent.” The Act does not define the term but it would 
appear that, in order to give it any meaning, it relates to 
actual dependency rather than a technical dependency im- 
posed by law. Proper inquiry may, therefore, be made by 
a board of school directors to determine whether the claim 
of dependency exists in fact. If it is found that the wife, 
or other named beneficiary, has an independent source of 
income sufficient to support her, then the claim may prob- 


ably be denied. 


Upon the establishment of dependency, there is raised the 
problem as to the amount to which the beneficiary is en- 
titled. The Act provides that such dependent or dependents 
shall be entitled to the difference between the regular salary 
of the teacher on leave and the salary paid any substitute em- 
ployed because of such absence; provided, that such benefits 
shall not exceed (1) $2,000 per annum, nor (2) more than 
one-half of the regular salary, nor (3) be more than the 
difference between the military or naval pay of the teacher 
on leave, including commutation and allowances, and the 
salary he would have received if teaching. If the military 
or naval pay exceeds the salary of the teacher, then the de- 
pendents receive no allowance. 


The Pay of the Substitute 


Another vexing problem concerns the employment of a 
substitute. Since the Act is silent on the salary to be paid 
a substitute, the amount of such compensation is discretionary 
with the board of school directors. If the substitute receives 
the same salary as the regular teacher, there is no allotment 
to dependents regardless of the merits of the case. It is also 
possible for a board of school directors to assign a regular 
teacher to perform the duties of the teacher on leave with- 
out employing a substitute, leaving it doubtful whether the 
situation will be construed as in the above instance or 
whether the dependents of such employee will be entitled 
to one-half of his salary, subject to the limitations of the 
Act. In such instances in which a substitute is employed, 
the school district will receive reimbursement on the same 
basis as if the regular teacher were in the service of the 
district, thereby no financial burden is imposed on_ the 
district. Therefore, in the event no substitute is employed 
and it is held by our courts that the dependents of the teacher 
on leave are entitled to benefits, the district will have im- 
posed upon it a financial burden. 


In the Spirit of the Times 

The Military Leave Act, which applies to employees of 
school districts, is similar to legislation that applies in a like 
manner to municipal and state employees. The intent of 
this legislative enactment is also carried out in many in- 
stances by private industry on its own initiative. It is 
apparent that this legislation is an effort to bolster the 
morale of our armed forces and imposes upon boards of 
school directors throughout our Commonwealth the duty 
of complying with this legislative mandate, regardless of 
their personal desires in any particular case. Since this 
legislation places no financial burden on school districts, in 
most instances the problems which have arisen in the ad- 
ministration of this Act have been amicably adjusted be- 
tween the boards of school directors and the employees 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. The desire of boards of 
school directors to comply with this legislation is in accord 
with the spirit of the times. 
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HE HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS is an out 
peer of a desire on the part of school administrators 
to organize the war participation efforts of secondary schools 
under one comprehensive program and thus relieve the 
schools of constant pressure for the establishment of an 
increasing pyramid of school organizations, each designed to 
contribute to some special phase of the war effort but un- 
organized as a whole. The sub-title of the High School 
Victory Corps Manual ? reads as follows: A National Volun- 
tary Organization for Secondary Schools Designed to 
Mobilize Secondary School Students for More Effective 
Preparation for and Participation in Wartime Service. It is 
believed that the implications of this sub-title should de- 
termine the policies and the activities of Victory Corps or- 
ganizations in the secondary schools. 

The preliminary meeting, out of which the Victory Corps 
plan developed, was held in Washington, D. C., July 15, 
1942, in the United States Office of Education. It was 
presided over by A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, N. J. Two members of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment staff participated in these deliberations. The recom- 
mendations of this meeting were made to the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Commission, and adopted by 
that body. These recommendations may be found on page 5 
of the Education for Victory, August 15, 1942. Briefly, 
these recommendations are: 

That opportunity should be provided through the schools 

for all young people to participate in organized war effort 

That the extra-curricular organization of secondary schools 
should substitute war service programs in large measure 
for their usual programs 

That student organizations concerned with the war effort 
should be under the control of school authorities 

That all phases of war service should receive appropriate 
emphasis and recognition 

That each pupil should have opportunity to render the 
service for which he is best fitted 

That war service programs and activities of school spon- 
sored organizations should be in accordance with policies 
established by the Federal government 

The culmination of these recommendations was expressed 
in the High School Victory Corps plan released by the 
United States Office of Education on September 25, 1942. 
In Pennsylvania the schools were informed of the plan 
through press releases concurrently issued in this State by 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
by Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The following principles are announced in the High 
School Victory Corps manual and are, we believe, in the 
hands of all high school principals and superintendents: 

“Education has an indispensable part to play in total war. 
Schools must help to teach the issues at stake; to train 
them for their vital parts in the total war effort; and 
to guide them into conscious personal relationship to 
the struggle.” 

“The National Policy Committee, which formulated the 
plan, recommends the organization of a Victory Corps 
in every American high school, large or small, public 
or private.” 





1High School Victory Corps—A National Voluntary Organization for 
Secondary Schools Designed to Mobilize Secondary School Students for 


More Effective Preparation for and Participation in Wartime Service—Victory 
€orps Series, Pamphlet Number 1, United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 
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“It recommends a national pattern, but does not establish 
a national organization as such. It is basically an edu- 
cational plan to promote instruction and training for 
useful pursuits and services critically needed in wartime.” 

“The Victory Corps is simply a plan which, in this time 

of national peril and of national effort, creates a nation- 
wide framework of organization into which schools 
may, if they desire, fit their existing local student war 
organizations.” 

The plan is so comprehensive as to include curricular and 
extra-curricular participation on the part of pupils. All 
schools are urged to give serious consideration to the pro- 
motion of the plan. 

The high schools are a potential source of trained man- 
power for the armed services and for production, as well 
as for essential community services. Stripped of its meces- 
sary verbal explanatory content, the High School Victory 
Corps plan promotes and gives recognition to: 

1. Guidance into critical services and occupations 
Wartime citizenship 
Physical fitness 
Competence in science and mathematics 
Pre-flight training in aeronautics 
Pre-induction training for critical occupations 
Community services 
Wartime activities participation, including the program 
announced several days ago by the United States Treas- 
ury under the title, “Schools at War” 
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The manual announces military drill as one of the ob- 
jectives to be promoted. But since the manual seems to 
give evidence that the war and navy departments are very 
cautious about recommending military education in the 
hands of other than competent officers, the Department of 
Public Instruction does not express an opinion on this ob- 
jective at this time. 

In organizing a local school Victory Corps it should be 
remembered that the plan is a scheme for promoting pupil 
participation, and giving recognition to pupils who partici- 
pate in the war effort. Standards for membership are 
established. For example, general membership is open to 
all secondary school pupils who meet the following simple 
requirements: 

1. The student should be participating in a_ school 
physical fitness program appropriate to his abilities and 
needs in the light of the probable contribution to the 
nation’s war effort. 

2. The student should be studying or have studied school 
courses appropriate to his age, grade, ability, and prob- 
able immediate and future usefulness to the nation’s 
war effort, within the limits of the facilities of the 
school. 

3. The student should be currently participating in at 
least one important continuing or recurring wartime 
activity or service of the types indicated in the sugges- 
tive list of Victory Corps service activities: 

Air warden, firewatcher, or other civilian defense 
activity 

U.S.O. volunteer activities 

Red Cross services 

Scale model airplane building 

Participation in health services, such as malaria 
control 












Farm aid, or other part-time employment to meet 
manpower shortages 

School-home-community services, such as salvage 
campaigns, care of small children of working 
mothers, gardening, book collection, etc. 

Five special service divisions are open to eleventh and 

twelfth-year pupils. These five divisions are: 

1. Air Service Division—for students preparing for service 
as aviation cadets or as aircraft repair or maintenance 
workers 

2. Land Service Division—for students preparing for 
service in some branch of the U. S. Army Ground 
Forces (infantry, tank corps, artillery, signal corps) 

3- Sea Service Division—for students preparing for some 
branch of Navy or Merchant Marine (other than Naval 
Aviation ) 

4. Production Service Division—for students preparing 
for work in war industry, agriculture, or other essential 
civilian production occupations 

5. Community Service Division—for students preparing 
for work in community or other service occupations, 
such as nursing, social work, medicine, dentistry, 
teaching, librarianship, or other professional services; 
stenographer, typist, bookkeeper, salesman or other 
commercial service; homemaking, child care or similar 
service 

As an example of the qualifications for membership in 

these special divisions, the standards for the Land Service 
Division are given. As stated in the manual, membership in 
the Land Service Division is based on participation in at 
least three of the six following optional standards: 


“a. Must have pursued or be pursuing a program which 
includes at least one year of high-school mathematics, 
or its equivalent in shop mathematics 

“b. Must have pursued or be pursuing a program which 
includes at least one year of high-school laboratory 

science, or its equivalent in shop science 

c. Must be participating in a program of physical fitness 

“d. Must have pursued or be pursuing a program which 

includes one or more special preinduction courses 

¢e. Must have pursued or be pursuing a program which 

includes one or more shop courses 

“f. Must be participating in a program of military drill.” 

It should be clearly understood and explained to students 
that qualifications for membership in these divisions are in 
no sense official requirements for admission to the army, 
Navy, or air corps services, and they do not promise that 
pupils holding membership will be accepted in these divi- 
sions of the armed forces. 

It should be noted that these qualifications allow sufficient 
latitude of election to enable most schools to provide recog- 
nition. A study of the manual will reveal that there is 
some overlapping of standards as between these special 
divisions, which increases the possibility for implementing 
the Victory Corps Plan in the school program. It is not 
expected, however, either by the Department of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania, or, I believe, by the United States 
Office of Education, that every school, regardless of size, 
location, or other limitations, will attempt to set up all the 
activities suggested in the manual. It is hoped that every 
school, large or small, will organize a High School Victory 
Corps, and provide for as extensive pupil activities, as 
possible. 

In order to make membership more interesting, especially 
on public occasions, simple but attractive insignia have been 
designed. These insignia may be worn on High School 
Victory Corps caps or on arm bands. The manual recom- 
mends a uniform, but, of course, the restrictions imposed 
on the production and sale of wearing apparel make this 
impossible, and indeed perhaps unpatriotic. It would appear 
that in the High School Victory Corps plan the schools have 
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a pattern into which they may fit all their various existing 
student war organizations. It is believed that the plan 
stimulates participation in the war effort, that it provides for 
realization on the part of pupils of a desire to belong, and it 
certainly provides a means of recognition. 

The manuals previously referred to are being distributed 
directly to school superintendents and high school principals 
by the United States Office of Education. If, after reason- 
able time, the schools have not received copies, requests 
should be made to the United States Office of Education 
direct. The Department of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania does not, at this time, have manuals for distribution. 
No school should attempt to organize a High School Victory 
Corps until a careful study of the manual has been made. 
A careful study of the manual undoubtedly will reveal that 
many schools have already provided a substantial beginning 
for a Victory Corps organization, and that upon these be- 
ginnings the plan may be extended to include more pupils 
and more activities. Moreover, it should be possible to give 
implementation to the plan without interfering with the 
fundamental organization of the school, or with the reason- 
ably legitimate education of any pupil in the school. In re- 
spect to the latter, however, it should be remembered that 
we are engaged in a hazardous and difficult war; that before 
the successful termination of this war, on our part, most of 
the pupils in our high schools will be asked to participate 
either in the military or the war production efforts of the 
nation; and that the schools must yield some of their time 
and energy to the preparation of pupils for tasks which they 
will inevitably perform in the almost immediate future. 





Celebrating Book Week 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL in Narberth really celebrated 

Children’s Book Week last year. For two weeks before 
a scheduled assembly program the children worked on 
colored slides of interesting bits from their favorite “Old 
and New Book Friends.” They talked over and recalled 
many books, then chose the ones most liked to illustrate. 
The art teacher helped by showing which things needed most 
emphasis in the final drawing to give the audience an in- 
stant impression of the book or character. 

After they had prepared their illustrations from “Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer,” “Robin Hood,” “Treasure Island,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Sleeping Beauty,” “Pinocchio,” as well 
as newer characters like “Mickey Mouse,” “Copper Toed 
Boots,” “Jimmy Microbe,” “Cowboy Tommy,” “Salute,” 
“Little Jeemes Henry,” they built a connecting skit with 
grandma and a boy and girl each telling of their favorite 
characters. This illustrated play with two verse skits and an 
appropriate song by other grades and a piano selection by 
one of the more talented members provided a Book Week 
assembly program which made the school very book con- 
scious indeed. 

Additional book week activities included a “Quiz Pro- 
gram,” a reading room exhibit, and a reading scrap book. 

Mrs. Mable K. Hunsicker is reading teacher for the in 
termediate grades of the Narberth Public Schools. 





Soap Sculpture Competition 
HE NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE 
announces the 19th annual competition for small sculp- 

tures in Ivory soap for the Procter & Gamble Prizes totaling 

$1,120 in cash. Awards will be made in three classes— 

Advanced Amateur, Senior, Junior, with special group and 

reproduction prizes. This contest will close May 15, 1943. 

Communications on the subject of soap sculpture in gen- 
eral, the annual competitions, requests for literature may 
be addressed to: The Secretary, National Soap Sculpture 

Committee, 80 East 11th Street, New York City. 
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VICTORY FOR AMERICA COMMITTEE 


EMBERS of the Victory for America Committee have 
made a number of studies on wartime problems which 

affect schools. We print in brief form these reports in order 
that the results of the studies will be available to all teachers. 
The study on conservation and salvage by Raymond H. 
Amalong, Ligonier, appeared on page 41 of the October issue. 


Rationing, George A. Eichler, Northampton 


1. Volunteer groups could be of assistance to teachers in 
future rationing programs. 

2. Chairmen of volunteer groups should be appointed to 
expedite matters in calling and instructing such groups for 
future rationing programs. 

All future rationing programs should be conducted 
after school hours. 

4. Advanced information from the OPA on all future 
rationing programs would provide an opportunity for the 
Committee to be of greatest assistance to all concerned. 


Transportation, H. D. Leberman, Erie 


Following a conference with the Board of Control of 
the PIAA, the following recommendations with regard to 
the transportation of athletic teams were agreed upon: 

1. Contracts may be broken without penalty. 

2. Play teams in local areas regardless of district 
boundaries. 

3. Play certain teams twice during the same season to 
complete full schedules. 

During a discussion of the problem of securing tires for 
teachers who need their automobiles to drive to their schools 
it was pointed out that: 

1. Teaching was not classified as a war industry and 
therefore teachers were not entitled to tires. 

2. Teachers might secure tires if evidence was presented 
that their private automobiles were used to transport pupils 
to and from school under contract with the local school 
board. 

3. In one instance a teacher was advised by the local 
rationing board to convert her private automobile so that 
it could be classified as a truck and thus be entitled to 
tires and gasoline for transportaticn to and from school. 


Consumer Education, Reinhold W. Goll, 
Philadelphia 


“In this war, the civilian stands shoulder to shoulder with 
the military.” President Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
on January 7, 1942 said, “I appeal for the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the consumer in our national effort. Restraint in 
consumption especially of scarce products, may make neces- 
sary fewer compulsory measures.” 


Consumers today, therefore, are asking two questions: 
“How can we, as consumers do our part in the War? How 
can we keep our families strong in the face of increasing 
shortages of goods?” 

The schools should take the lead in providing the answers 
to these questions. This means the development of a con- 
sumer education program in cooperation with the State and 
Local Councils of Defense. The schools may also help in 
developing consumer centers in cooperation with State and 
Local Defense Councils. The function of these centers is 
to provide current information to consumers which will help 
them to adjust to a wartime economy, to make available 
governmental and other consumer materials, and to carry 
on educational programs. They set up the machinery for 
recording and answering specific consumer inquiries. 

In a number of school districts in Pennsylvania this need 
for consumer education has been recognized and consumer 
education courses are being offered to the general public 





under school auspices. The topics covered in these courses 
include: 
1. The consumer’s position in the war 
2. Wise buying of food and clothing 
3. Conservation of consumer goods in the home 
4. Use of alternative goods and services by home makers 
5. Participation in community consumer programs 
6. Consumers can contribute to victory by wholehearted 
cooperation in the national program to keep the cost of 
living from rising further and to prevent inflation 
Under items 1 and 6 above consumers must get the facts 
to make them realize that in order to assure victory the 
government controls the economic process through: 
1. Priorities 
2. Rationing 
3. Price controls, including wages, goods, rents 
4. Heavily increased taxes 
5. Sale of War Bonds 
Teachers and leaders in consumer education groups can 
get ample information on consumer education by writing to 
the Consumer Division of the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington. The following publications of the Consumer 
Division are free and will be found particularly helpful: 
1. 132 Million Consumers Act for Victory 
2. Consumer Knowledge Helps Win the War—Bulletin 
No. 11, March, 1942 
3. The Consumer and the War—A Study Outline 
4. Directory of Governmental Consumer Services and 
Agencies—Bulletin No. 3 Feb. 1942 
The following outline is of a course in Consumer Problems 
offered by the Philadelphia Board of Education and the 
Philadelphia Council of Defense: 
I. Managing the Family Dollar 
II. Hazards and Safeguards for the Family Dollar 
III. The Consumer Movement in America 
IV. The Food Dollar 
V. The Clothing Dollar 
VI. The Housing Dollar 
VII. The Consumer Dollar is Exchanged for Household 
Equipment 
VII. The Consumer Dollar is Exchanged for Drugs and 
Toilet Goods 
IX. The Consumer Dollar is Saved and Invested 
X. The Consumer Dollar Buys Protection 
XI. The Consumer Dollar is Invested in Health Services 
and Recreation 
XII. The Consumer Dollar is Affected by Taxation 
XIII. Financing the Consumer 
XIV. The Market Structure and the Consumer 


Survey of Modifications of Course of Study, 
John B. Geissinger, North Wales 


This report was based on a survey made in Montgomery 
County by Assistant County Superintendent A. C. Harman. 
The survey showed that there were new courses and new 
emphases on the following: 

1. Aeronautics—Emphasis in science, mathematics, or new 

courses or clubs. 

2. Mathematics and science are required of all boys in 
many schools—new emphasis in Solid Geometry and 
Trigonometry classes. 

3. Health and Physical Education is expanded to include 
military training. Completion of a first aid course by 
all junior and senior students is required. Sex educa- 
tion courses have been introduced. 

4. Consumers courses with stress on how to buy in view 
of a shortage and poorer quality of goods, new demand 
for commodities, relationship between high wages and: 
high cost of living, inflation. 








Editor’s Note: 


REPORTS OF WARTIME COMMITTEES 


Two additional reports of the five wartime committees of the Department of Public Instruction are printed below. The 


reports of the Committee on Acceleration and Pre-Professional Education and of the Committee on Science and Mathematics were printed on 


pages 45 and 46 of the October issue. 


Recommendations of Committee on Aviation Educa- 
tion 

Committee: Edwin W. Adams, associate superintendent, 
Philadelphia schools; Alfred W. Beattie, assistant super- 
intendent, Allegheny County schools; H. R. Vanderslice, 
superintendent, Coatesville; Elizabeth Warnock, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh; D. Willard Zahn, 
principal, Vaux Junior High School, Philadelphia. 

We are living in a world which has been revolutionized 
by air power. But the airplane is not primarily an in- 
strument of war. The airplane is essentially a means of 
transportation. Just as the control of the air will decide 
in a large measure the outcome of this war, so the effec- 
tive development of peacetime pursuits in achieving the 
goal of a new world order after the war, will be based upon 
our rapid adjustment to newer modes of transportation. 

The contribution which the schools can and must make 
in preparing youth for opportunities and responsibilities of 
the air age in war and peace now becomes a matter of 
serious concern for teachers and administrators. 

The secondary schools have made a tremendous con- 
tribution through the conversion of all available facilities 
to the production effort. The speed with which we meet 
production schedules for aircraft makes more urgent the 
problem of securing trained men to fly the planes and 
more to keep them flying. The training period has been 
shortened; changed recruitment policies bring service in 
this important branch of the armed service closer and 
closer to the greatest pool of qualified manpower yet un- 
touched, the hundreds of thousands of youth of high school 
age. 

Every boy who fails to meet the requirements of service 
in some branch of the war effort because of remediable 
physical defects or lack of skill which would increase his 
utility, to that degree, hampers the war effort. 

Every teacher in democracy’s schools must find appropri- 
ate ways in which to make a contribution through the 
proper guidance and training of youth particularly for the 
phases of the war effort in which present needs are crucial. 
The special committee on Aviation Education in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania believes that the immediate need 
in aviation education is better to prepare youth of high 
school age for admission to the air forces of the army and 
navy and related fields. The committee does not propose a 
long-time program of preparation for so specific an ob- 
jective although it is recognized that “some day the eagle 
will be a dove” and that important elements of pre-flight 
aeronautics courses serve equally well in the preparation 
for the needs of Civil Aviation. However, the courses 
introduced during emergency periods should not be con- 
tinued beyond the emergency without careful examination 
of their relevance to emerging peacetime objectives. 


Recommended Programs and Services 


After a consideration of the various other demands made 
upon schools for the preparation of qualified personnel for 
industry and for branches of the armed service and with 
the conviction that certain measures are crucial in the 
struggle for victory, the special committee on Aviation 
Education recommends: 


1. Proposed Scope of Pre-flight Aeronautics Course 

That the units selected for Aeronautics Courses in Sec- 
ondary Schools be based upon the following outline ap- 
proved by army and navy officials and recommended b 
‘the United States Office of Education. in its publication, 





“Pre-flight Leaflet 


No. 63. 


Summary of Recommended Units in a Pre-flight Aeronautics 
Course with Tentative Time Allotments 


Aeronautics in Secondary Schools,” 


First Semester 
Periods 
Orientation—overview of military aviation 5 
Aircraft structures and identification of mili- 
tary aircraft 


Unit 1. 
Unit 2. 


Unit 3. Aerodynamics ee en ede . 30 
Unit 4. Power plants eS 35 
Second Semester 
Unit 5. Communications I pare Bese ieee 20 
Unit 6. Meteorology I ; 30 
Unit 7. Avigation I 40 

Total ee ee 180 

Third Semester 
Unit 8. Gliding Pe: _ 
Unit 9. Meteorology II eae ais cee a 
Unit 10. Avigation II Rives 40 


Fourth Semeste 
Unit 11. Communications II 
(a) Advanced radio ; 40 


(b) Radio code practice . 50 
er en Ome .. .180 


2. Programs Proposed for Various Groups 


That secondary schools provide as many of the following 
suggested units and services as local resources make possible: 

(a) The paramount importance of mathematics and 
physics supports the suggestion that pupils desiring to 
become aviation cadets should take as much mathematics 
as possible, and if they have not previously taken physics 
they should take the subject concurrently with the aero- 
nautics course. The War Department Technical Manuals, 
Mathematics for Pilot Trainees (TM 1-900) and Ele- 
mentary Physics for Pilot Trainees (TM 1-233) and ma- 
terials developed for the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
should be used in introducing aviation applications, prob- 
lems, experiments, and activities into existing courses in 
mathematics and physics. 

(b) Stress laid upon physical fitness dictates that remedi- 
able defects be corrected and that a vigorous physical train- 
ing program be introduced to precondition youth for mili- 
tary aviation and for other phases of the war effort. 

(c) A one-year course, preferably units 1-7 inclusive, as 
listed above, to be offered to seniors during the 1942-43 
school term. The course should be elective and open to 
youth who may be expected to qualify for service, par- 
ticularly as air crew men, but should offer appropriate 
training for ground crew service and for comparable serv- 
Ices open to women. 

(d) An elective one-year course in aeronautics offered 
in one semester, by doubling the time allotment for boys 
who are near or over eighteen years of age or are within 
one semester of graduation from high school. 

(e) An elective two-year sequence in Aeronautics in- 
cluding units 1-11, as outlined above, or alternative pro- 
grams including materials relating to the impact of the 
airplane upon all aspects of living and to opportunities and 
developments in the whole field of aviation, commercial as 
well as military, offered to juniors beginning September 1942. 
(f) Wherever possible establish evening classes, or op 
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portunities in day school in order to provide aviation edu- 
cation to recent graduates and drop-outs, including youth 
of the age group eligible for service in the air forces. 

(g) Organize a Victory Service Corps consisting of all 
pupils who are engaged in war services or preparing for 
participation in the war effort. Student organizations not 
already on a war basis or not closely related to the war 
effort may be reorganized so as to promote certain phases 
of the war effort. 

Among these efforts the need for organizing suitably 
qualified young men between the ages of fifteen and eight- 
een into Air Training Corps for the purpose of stimulating 
proper development through training which will produce 
habits of thinking and acting requisite for effective service 
in the air forces, is especially urgent. 

(h) An adequate educational program for the air age 
requires that aviation materials be introduced into the 
course of study of many existing subjects in the curriculum 
of the elementary and secondary school; that teachers in 
various subject matter fields be made aware of the im- 
plications of the air age for all aspects of living and be 
urged to develop or utilize appropriate materials prepared 
for teachers of science, geography, social studies, English, 
arithmetic and mathematics, fine arts and industrial arts. 


3. Materials for Aeronautics Courses 


That in the selection of materials for the air conditioning 
and pre-flight phases of the program, due consideration be 
given to the texts and teachers’ manuals prepared by the 
Aviation Education Research Projects under the auspices 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the texts and 
manuals prepared for the Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
and the Technical Manuals of the War Department, which 
are described along with other materials in the bibliography 
of inexpensive materials for aeronautics courses. 


4. Credit for Pre-flight Aeronautics Courses 


(a) That credit earned in the courses in Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics be recognized as meeting one of the sequences in 
mathematics or science depending upon the major em- 
phasis in the units selected. 

(b) That no problem of assigning credit should arise in 
the air conditioning phases of the program since materials 
appropriate for use in existing subjects are focused upon 
the problems of the air age. 


5. The Preparation and Certification of Teachers 

(a) That prospective teachers of aeronautics should 
wherever possible take a Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Ground Training Course, or other courses for teachers of 
Aeronautics in Secondary Schools; that for the year 1942-43 
science and mathematics certificates be automatically ex- 
tended to include aeronautics and that, where necessary and 
provided that adequately prepared teachers are not avail- 
able, other teachers be certificated on the request of the 
local superintendent of schools. 

(b) That during the initial stages in the development 
of this program, a teacher qualified to teach social studies, 
science, geography, or mathematics be qualified to teach 
aeronautics where the emphasis in the course is placed 
upon elements related to these fields. Where a teacher is 
employed to teach technical phases of the course not 
normally included in the fields of science and mathematics, 
competence must be demonstrated by the completion of 
approved courses. 

(c) That a number of institutions of higher learning, at 
strategic points throughout the State, establish courses for 
the training of teachers of aeronautics in secondary schools. 


6. Guiding Youth into Branches of the Armed Services 


(a) That the guidance officers of the school or county 
be given the responsibility for providing tests of general 
ability, special aptitudes, and general physical fitness in terms 
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which indicate whether students may be expected to meet 
the standards set up by various branches of the armed 
forces, and particularly the exacting standards of the air 
forces for flight personnel. 

(b) That information be presented to the student body 
concerning the needs of the Armed Services for personnel 
in various fields; that information concerning opportunities 
for training in all phases of the war effort be kept upto 
date through the use of the services of the United States 
Office of Education, the American Council. on Education, 
the Service of Supply of the Armed Forces; that the oc- 
cupational deferment of students in certain specialized pro- 
fessional fields as announced from time to time by the 
director of the Selective Service System and other informa- 
tion relative to the making of intelligent choices, be made 
available to students. 


7. Role of the Department of Public Instruction in Encourag- 
ing and Servicing this Program 


(a) That the Department secure and make available in- 
formation regarding the availability of demonstration equip- 
ment for use in classes, this equipment to include defective 
or worn out parts, full size and miniature models, films, 
film strips, and other illustrative materials, 

(b) That the Department of Public Instruction issue a 
statement regarding the phases of aeronautics education for 
which vocational reimbursement or special Federal funds 
may be provided. 

(c) That the Department of Public Instruction ask all 
school districts to make a definite statement early in the 
school term regarding their plans for participation or the 
extent of their participation in aeronautics education; that 
if possible, the services of regular staff members or addi- 
tional staff members of the Department be made available 
for field visitations in order to make specific supplementary 
reports concerning problems and progress; that owing to 
the brief period of time during which the courses must be 
initiated and the problems which local administrators and 
teachers will necessarily encounter, the Department sponsor 
area meetings prior to the opening of school or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


Recommendations of the Committee on Teacher 
Education 


Committee: M. R. Trabue, Chairman, dean of School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College; Frank G. Davis, 
Head, Department of Education, Bucknell University; 
Arthur W. Ferguson, superintendent, York; Catherine 
Geary, director of elementary education, Chester; Oscar 
Granger, principal, Haverford Twp. High School; Robert 
M. Steele, president, State Teachers College, California; 
H. P. Thomas, professor of education, Lehigh University. 


I. Revitalization of Teacher-Education Program 


A. Pre-service Education 

1. Teacher-education institutions should carry on a con- 
tinuous study of their programs and courses, with the pur- 
pose of making them as vital, functional, and currently 
appropriate as possible. Duplication and overlapping of 
courses should be reduced to the minimum required for 
effective learning. Student understanding and_ professional 
development should be enriched through classroom observa- 
tion, participation, and other laboratory experience in the 
maximum amount that can be provided in connection with 
each professional course. 

2. In order to make the evaluation of the beginning 
teacher’s preparation more genuine and reliable, the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the teacher-educa 
tion institution should cooperate in attempts to substitute 
professional standards of teaching competence for semester 
hours of college credit. The teacher-education institution 
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should cooperate also with the administrative officers of the 
school district in rating the teaching success of temporary 
professional employees. 

3. Teacher-education institutions should be held respon- 
sible for the initial professional attitudes of their graduates, 
as well as for their academic knowledge and professional 
skills. Helpful attitudes toward children and toward com- 
munity enterprises, and willingness to render service where 
it is needed are important parts of the equipment of a 
professional teacher. 

4. Teacher-education institutions should give immediate 
consideration to new needs that have been emphasized by 
the war. Opportunities should be provided in qualified 
institutions for the education of competent teachers in such 
fields as: 

a. Aeronautics and geography 
b. International relations 

c. Spanish and Portuguese 
d. Consumer education 

5. In view of the unusual motivation provided by the cur- 
“ent war situation, teacher-education institutions should re- 
construct their programs of physical education in ways that 
will contribute more effectively to real health and physical 
fitness in their students. Teachers in this field should be 
so trained in college that they will be able to condition their 
students effectively for continuous hard work. Such a pro- 
gram will necessarily involve: 

a. Early correction of remediable defects 

b. Emphasis upon rest and sleep, nutrition, recreation, 
exercise, mental and social hygiene, medical and 
dental care 

6. In order to enrich and vitalize the instruction and 
guidance provided by instructors in teacher-education in- 
stitutions, definite plans should be put into operation for 
having each instructor maintain contact with public school 
problems and with community agencies which may provide 
perennially fresh points of view and practical experiences. 
Experience in some occupation other than teaching is es- 
pecially recommended. 

B. In-service Education 

Because of the growing shortage of competent teachers, 
brought about through the high wages offered by defense 
industries and the strong appeals made by military and 
naval services, teacher-education institutions and public 
schools should work together continuously for the improve- 
ment of the professional competence of those who are em- 
ployed as teachers. This cooperative in-service program of 
teacher education should be encouraged by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and should include a grow- 
ing understanding by teachers of both the immediate and 
the long-range problems involved in the present world con- 
flict, with special consideration of the specific implications 
of these problems for the public schools. 

Il. Improvement of Standards for Teachers 
A. Recruitment 

The quality of instruction that is needed today and that 
will be needed after military victory has been won is higher 
than that which has been provided in the past. Young per- 
sons who have the natural aptitudes for becoming excellent 
teachers should be identified by their teachers while still in 
the secondary schools and sympathetically guided toward 
preparation for teaching. In actively recruiting the best 
qualified candidates for teacher education, instructors will 
be contributing to the total effort to place each citizen where 
he can render maximum service in the defense and im- 
provement of America. 

B. Certification and Placement 

1. Teacher-education institutions and public school officers 
who know of qualified teachers who are unemployed should 
maintain lists for reference to county superintendents and 
other school officials seeking such teachers. 


November, 1942 


2. Persons who have not been actively engaged in public 
school teaching for more than five years should not be em- 
ployed regardless of the professional certificates they hold, 
until they have successfully demonstrated their present com- 
petence as teachers or have taken professional “refresher 
courses” approved by the teacher-education institution and 
the employing superintendent. 

3. In the issuance of an Elementary-Temporary Standard 
Certificate, a written statement from the county or district 
superintendent certifying that no fully qualified graduates of 
the four-year elementary teacher education curricula are ob- 
tainable, should be required. 

4. The regulations with regard to the granting of ad- 
ministrative certificates should be carefully reviewed in an 
attempt to insure the competence of those granted such 
certificates in such matters as curriculum construction and 
the improvement of instruction, particularly in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

C. Salaries 

In view of the increasing losses of trained teachers and 
teacher-education students to the armed forces and defense 
industries, and in the light of the greatly increased need 
for competent teachers in the public schools, the legislature 
should be urged to increase substantially the salaries of quali- 
fied teachers, as provided in section 1210 of the School 
pe Raapelar ther Pe vnd a proportionately the 
— sah nance such salary increases for 

- 4ncreases in salaries should be made contingent 


upon definite evidences of continuing professional interest 
and growth. 


Deans of Women Convention 


Harrisburg, Pa., Saturday, Nov. 7, 1942 
Penn-Harris Hotel 
“Education and The War Effort” 
Registration—Second Floor Foyer 
10:00-10:45 Executive Board Meeting—Parlor C 
11:00-12:00 General Session 
War Problems Confronting Counsellors—Parlor C 
Chairman—Irene King, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 
Industrial War Needs—Lola K. Hoff, Glen-Nor High 
School 
Active War Services—Lt. Margaret C. Disert, Women’s 
Reserve, United States Naval Reserves 
College Curricula and Government Needs— 
Edith J. Stauffer, Moravian College for Women 
Secondary Curricula and Government Needs— 
Dorothy K. Critz, Pottsville High School 
Morale in the Schools—Dorothy Dyer, Bucknell University 
12:00-12:45 Business Meeting—Parlor C 
Future Program and Policies of the Association for the 
duration of the war will be discussed 
1:00- 3:00 Convention Luncheon—Parlor A 
Presiding, Althea K. Hottel, University of Pennsylvania 
Public Schools and the War Effort—Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent, State Department of Public Instruction 
Colleges and the War Effort—Paul Swain Havens, Presi- 
dent, Wilson College 
3:00- 5:00 General Session—Parlor C 
Chairman—Helen P. Rush, University of Pittsburgh 
Counselling Techniques in War Time—Ruth Strang, 
Columbia University 
Discussion 
6:00- 9:00 Executive Board Meeting—Parlor D 





9:00 A.M. 


——_¢— 9 


A good book is the best of friends, the same today and 
forever.—T upper. 
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FLAG RULES AND 
CUSTOMS 


[Public Law 623—77th Congress] 


[Chapter 435—2d Session] 
[H. J. Res. 303] 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


To codify and emphasize existing rules and customs pertaining 
to the display and use of the flag of the United States of America. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the following codification of existing rules and customs per- 
taining to the display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America be, and it is hereby, established for the 
use of such civilians or civilian groups or organizations as 
may not be required to conform with regulations promul- 
gated by one or more executive departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on stationary 
flagstaffs in the open. However, the flag may be displayed 
at night upon special occasions when it is desired to pro- 
duce a patriotic effect. 

(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly and lowered cere- 
moniously. 

(c) The flag should not be displayed on days when the 
weather is inclement. 

(d) The flag should be displayed on all days when the 
weather permits, especially on New Year’s Day, January 1; 
Inauguration Day, January 20; Lincoln’s Birthday, Febru- 
ary 12; Washington’s Birthday, February 22; Army Day, 
April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); Mother’s Day, second 
Sunday in May; Memorial Day (half staff until noon), 
May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Independence Day, July 4; 
Labor Day, first Monday in September; Constitution Day, 
September 17; Columbus Day, October 12; Navy Day, 
October 27; Armistice Day, November 11; Thanksgiving 
Day, last Thursday in November; Christmas Day, Decem- 
ber 25; such other days as may be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; the birthdays of States (dates of 
admission); and on State holidays. 

(e) The flag should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main administration building of 
every public institution. 

(f) The flag should be displayed in or near every polling 
place on election days. 

(g) The flag should be displayed during school days in 
or near every schoolhouse. 

Src. 3. That the flag, when carried in a procession with 
another flag or flags, should be either on the marching 
right; that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is a line of 
other flags, in front of the center of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as provided in subsection (i). 

(b) The flag should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or a boat. 
When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff shall be 
fixed firmly to the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

(c) No other flag or pennant should be placed above or, 
if on the same level, to the right of the flag of the United 
States of America except during church services conducted 
by naval chaplains at sea when the church pennant may be 
flown above the flag during church services for the per- 
sonnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of America, when it 
is displayed with another flag against a wall from crossed 
staffs, should be on the right, the flag’s own right, and its 
staff should be in front of the staff of the other flag. 
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(ce) The flag of the United States of America should be 
at the center and at the highest point of the group when 
a number of flags of States or localities or pennants of 
societies are grouped and displayed from staffs. 

(f) When flags of States, cities, or localities, or pennants 
of societies are flown on the same halyard with the flag of 
the United States, the latter should always be at the peak. 
When the flags are flown from adjacent staffs, the flag of 
the United States should be hoisted first and lowered last. 
No such flag or pennant may be placed above the flag of 
the United States or to the right of the flag of the United 
States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations are displayed, 
they are to be flown from separate staffs of the same height. 
The flags should be of approximately equal size. Inter- 
national usage forbids the display of the flag of one nation 
above that of another nation in time of peace. 

(h) When the flag of the United States is displayed from 
a staff projecting horizontally or at an angle from the 
window sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff unless 
the flag is at half staff. When the flag is suspended over 
a sidewalk from a rope extending from a house to a pole 
at the edge of the sidewalk, the flag should be hoisted out, 
union first, from the building. 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise than by being 
flown from a staff, it should be displayed flat, whether 
indoors or out. When displayed either horizontally or 
vertically against a wall, the union should be uppermost 
and to the flag’s own right; that is, to the observer’s left. 
When displayed in a window, the flag should be displayed 
in the same way; that is, with the union or blue field to 
the left of the observer in the street. 

(j) When the flag is displayed over the middle of the 
street, it should be suspended vertically with the union to 
the north in an east and west street or to the east in a 
north and south street. 

(k) When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. When displayed from a staff in a church or pub- 
lic auditorium, if it is displayed in the chancel of a church, 
or on the speaker’s platform in a public auditorium, the 
flag should occupy the position of honor and be placed at 
the clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the con- 
gregation or audience. Any other flag so displayed in the 
chancel or on the platform should be placed at the clergy- 
man’s or speaker’s left as he faces the congregation or audi- 
ence. But when the flag is displayed from a staff in a 
church or public auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel 
or on the platform it shall be placed in the position of 
honor at the right of the congregation or audience as they 
face the chancel or platform. Any other flag so displayed 
should be placed on the left of the congregation or audi- 
ence as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 





The Star Spangled Banner 


Oh, thus be it ever when free men shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued 
land 

Praise the pow’r that hath made and preserved us a 
nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the Star Spangled Banner, in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


—Francis Scott Key 
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ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but it should 
never be used as the covering for the statue or monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half staff, should be first 
hoisted to the peak for an instant and then lowered to the 
half-staff position. The flag should be again raised to the 
peak before it is lowered for the day. By “half staff” is 
meant hauling the flag to one-half the distance between the 
top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers may be 
affixed to spear heads or flagstaffs in a parade only by order 
of the President of the United States. 

(n) When the flag is used to cover a casket, it should 
be so placed that the union is at the head and over the 
left shoulder. The flag should not be lowered into the 
grave or allowed to touch the ground. 

Sec. 4. That no disrespect should be shown to the flag 
of the United States of America; the flag should not be 
dipped to any person or thing. Regimental. colors, State 
flags, and organization or institutional flags are to be dipped 
as a mark of honor. 

(a) The flag should never be displayed with the union 
down save as a signal of dire distress. 

(b) The flag should never touch anything beneath it, 
such as the ground, the floor, water, or merchandise. 

(c) The flag should never be carried flat or horizontally, 
but always aloft and free. 

(d) The flag should never be used as drapery of any 
sort whatsoever, never festooned, drawn back, nor up, in 
folds, but always allowed to fall free. Bunting of blue, 
white, and red, always arranged with the blue above, the 
white in the middle, and the red below, should be used 
for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the front of a plat- 
form, and for a decoration in general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, displayed, used, 
or stored in such a manner as will permit it to be easily 
torn, soiled, or damaged in any way. 

(f) The flag should never be used as a covering for a 
ceiling. 

(g) The flag should never have placed upon it, nor on 
part of it, nor attached to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, 
figure, design, picture, or drawing of any nature. 

(h) The flag should never be used as a receptacle for 
receiving, holding, carrying, or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for advertising pur- 
poses in any manner whatsoever. It should not be em- 
broidered on such articles as cushions or handkerchiefs and 
the like, printed or otherwise impressed on paper napkins 
or boxes or anything that is designed for temporary use 
and discard; or used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be fastened to a 
staff or halyard from which the flag is flown. 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fitting emblem for display, should be destroyed in 
a dignified way, preferably by burning. 

Sec. 5. That during the ceremony of hoisting or lowering 
the flag or when the flag is passing in a parade or in a 
review, all persons present should face the flag, stand at 
attention, and salute. Those present in uniform should 
render the right-hand salute. When not in uniform, men 
should remove the headdress with the right hand holding 
it at the left shoulder, the hand being over the heart. Men 
without hats merely stand at attention. Women should 
salute by placing the right hand over the heart. The salute 
to the flag in the moving column should be rendered at the 
moment the flag passes. 

Sec. 6. That when the national anthem is played and 
the flag is not displayed, all present should stand and face 
toward the music. Those in uniform should salute at the 
first note of the anthem, retaining this position until the 
last note. All others should stand at attention, men re- 
moving the headdress. When the flag is displayed, the 
salute to the flag should be given. 
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Src. 7. That the pledge of allegiance to the flag, “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one Nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all,” be rendered by standing 
with the right hand over the heart; extending the right 
hand, palm upward, toward the flag at the words “to the 
flag” and holding this position until the end, when the 
hand drops to the side. However, civilians will always 
show full respect to the flag when the pledge is given by 
merely standing at attention, men removing the headdress. 
Persons in uniform shall render the military salute. 

Sec. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining to the display of 
the flag of the United States of America, set forth herein, 
may be altered, modified, or repealed, or additional rules 
with respect thereto may be prescribed, by the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
whenever he deems it to be appropriate or desirable; and 
any such alteration or additional rule shall be set forth in 
a proclamation. 

Approved, June 22, 1942. 


Intelligent Teacher and the War 
(From page 68) 

this time we can’t afford to sit back and take it easy, we 
can’t afford to let up; we have got to go on, however much 
we may dislike it, with the hard and uncomfortable labor 
of thinking. Many people would like to believe that vic- 
tory would restore the world as it used to be; but it 
won't. Whether you found that world comfortable and 
satisfactory or not—some did and some didn’t—it is not 
coming back; we are going to have a different kind of 
world to deal with, a world which can be made not only 
satisfactory, but more satisfactory eventually than anything 
we have ever known—but could be made so only by intelli- 
gent, cohesive, and unremitting effort. Frail human nature 
is not too hospitable to unremitting effort, except under 
the spur of necessity; it is your job as teachers to keep 
reminding people of the necessity. Issues may arise about 
which there will be protest that it costs too much, it takes 
too much work, it isn’t practical. Examine those specific 
complaints by all means and see what there is in them; 
but never forget, never let the public forget, that the 
alternative to finding something that will work is a world, 
for our children, in which bombing planes can fly from 
Tokyo to Kansas City; and architecture will have become 
the art of figuring out how people can live and work, with 
the least discomfort, underground. 

Perhaps I have talked too much from the point of view 
of adult education, since I have myself been working at 
some form of adult education most of my life; some of 
what I have said may seem irrelevant to those of you who 
deal with young people. Sometimes, when I contemplate 
the world in which I grew up, and then the world of to 
day, I wonder what on earth we can say to them, about 
the kind of world we brought them into. However, to 
judge from most of the young people I know, this current 
world does not look quite so unappetizing to them as it 
may to people who first began to sit up and take notice 
in the Taft administration; it is dangerous and uncertain, 
yes, but they have always lived in a world of uncertainty 
and have learned to take uncertainty in their stride. The 
danger is obvious enough; but remind them that besides 
the danger they have an unprecedented opportunity. The 
destruction in this war is terrific; many parts of the world 
will be left impoverished; but we have the _ technical 
capacities to repair these losses and to go ahead with the 
rebuilding of a world which could be far better than any 
we have ever seen. All the young people of today need 
to do, to construct that better world, is to behave more 
intelligently than did their ancestors; and I am confident 
that most of them would tell you that they could easily do 
that. 
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The Priceless Boon of Assembly 


HIS is a season of intensive labor for all who are 

actively affiliated with professional organizations. The 
number of meetings, whether of institutes, county associa- 
tions, or district conventions is truly bewildering. They 
represent the rich, ripe, autumnal harvest of careful and 
prolonged preparation. No meeting in even time of peace 
worthy of the name can, like Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” simply “grow up.” Nor can it, like the fabled 
Pallas Athene of old, spring fully armed from the brain 
of Jove. Behind every good convention lie the pooled re- 
sources of many minds, the tireless labor that evolves only 
from a professional interest and zeal truly sacrificial. 

I have been attending gatherings that reflect just that 
type of background. There are many more in store. In 
all my travels I am impressed profoundly by the professional 
enthusiasm that makes such convocations possible. Under 
the cloud of terrible war and despite grave handicaps in 
transportation and innumerable difficulties of other kinds 
teachers, supervisors, administrators are maintaining the 
right and enjoying the priceless boon of peaceful assembly, 
of free speech. 

Meetings held in these days under these conditions do not 
belong to the ordinary type. They are not mediocre in any 
sense. ‘They are not mere “run of the mill.” They reflect 
rather the indomitable will of Americanism crystallized 
in its best form. They symbolize the unity and solidarity 
of the members of our great profession. They give real 
point to education as an indispensable instrumentality for 
either peace or war. They help our schools to realize a 
function all too often unappreciated. If Pennsylvania is 
the arsenal of democracy, why by the same token should the 
schools not become “company headquarters of the home 
front?” 

I have always found challenging the Chinese interpretation 
of our word “crisis.” Many of my readers are doubtless 
already familiar with it. For the Chinese our “crisis” means 
“dangerous opportunity.” My earnest hope and confident 
anticipation are that our Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation will show a full awareness of its responsibilities and 
its potentialities in these perilous and portentous days. We 
are on the threshold of a state election. The collective wis- 
dom of the Association must converge on the formidable 
task of obtaining legislation in 1943 that will satisfy the 
reasonable demands and expectations of our nearly 60,000 
members. Only a few months remain in this epochal year 
of 1942. I sincerely trust that nothing essential will be left 
undone to strengthen the hands of those who will carry 
official responsibility in the still more important and trying 
period that awaits us. Whatever the future may have in 
store, may 1942 not be weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. 

GeorcE E. Wark, President, 
PSEA, Dean, Teachers Col 


lege, Temple University 





St. Louis Convention Dates Changed 


The dates for the next annual meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, a department of the 
National Education Association, scheduled for St. Louis, 
Missouri, have been changed from February 27-March 4 
to Februarv 26-March 2, 1943, in conformity with the policy 
of the ODT which requests reduced civilian travel over 
weekends. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The State Convention 


HE Executive Council at its meeting on September 19, 

after a full consideration of many factors, reaffirmed 
its intention of holding the annual convention of the As- 
sociation on December 28-30, 1942. 

The purpose of the convention as expressed by the Execu- 
tive Council is as follows: 

“The Convention is to be distinctly wartime in_ its 
emphasis. The Council suggests that chairmen of com- 
mittees in arranging programs give special consideration to 
objectives of immediate concern for the effective under- 
standing and efficient participation of the schools, teachers, 
and pupils in winning the war. 

“Conference groups, therefore, are requested in arrang- 
ing programs to give consideration to discussions with 
special reference to 

1. Modifications and emphases in the curriculum because 

of the war effort 

2. Possible activities contributing to their realization, and 

3. Procedures as practiced or known by members of the 

conference group that have been especially effective 
in contributing to the war effort.” 


The Time Schedule 


December 28, Monday 

2:00 p.M. Departments 

7:00 P.M. House of Delegates 
December 29, Tuesday 

7:00 A.M. Executive Council Breakfast 

g:00 A.M. Sections of Departments 

2:00 P.M. House of Delegates 

7:30 p.M. General Session 
December 30, Wednesday 

g:00 a.M. Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts 

and Local Branches 
Round Tables 

11:15 A.M. General Session 

1:30 p.M. NEA Delegates’ Meeting 

All arrangements for the convention must proceed on a 
somewhat tentative basis. It is impossible to predict federal 
regulations with reference to travel. Housing facilities in 
Harrisburg undoubtedly will become more difficult in 
succeeding months. Nevertheless, because of the impetus 
that the convention will give to members of the profession 
in aiding in the war effort, it is the desire of the Executive 
Council not to cancel the convention unless unforeseen 
eventualities make it necessary. 





Victory for America Committee 
No. [1I—September 18, 1942 


The Victory for America Committee met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, on September 18 with ail members 
present. Superintendent Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken, 
as chairman of the committee presided while the following 
reports were given: 

Rationing, George A. Eichler 

Transportation, H. D. Leberman 

Consumer Education, Reinhold W. Goll 

Conservation and Salvage, Raymond H. Amalong 
Survey of Modifications of Course of Study, John B. 
Geissinger 


Wie WNn 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 
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EDUCATION #& # AIR AGE 


MODERN AIR KNOWLEDGE MAKES MODERN AIR POWER 


Tur Civil Aeronautics Administration at Washington is heading an all-out drive to air-con- 
dition American youth by stimulating aviation education in elementary and high schools. The 
educational organization of the entire country is co-operating in this enterprise. @ For years 
Allyn and Bacon have had an Aviation Editor in the person of Major George Lusk, now in the Air 
Service in Washington. Therefore their books have always carried out the above recommendations. 


Following is a partial list of elementary textbooks which feature aviation: 


Ist Grade 
READING PICTURES 


The QUINLAN textbook in reading readiness, introduces the airplane. 


BEFORE WINKY 


The QUINLAN pre-primer, pictures the airplane. 


TO AND FRO 
The QuINLAN first reader, with 26 pages describing a trip which the children 
make to Grand{father’s farm in Father’s own plane. 


2nd Grade 
FACES AND PLACES 
The second QuINLAN reader, has the history of aviation from the first balloon 
to the present day. As a climax the children are introduced to the famous 
General Doolittle when he was Pilot Doolittle. 


3rd Grade 
BUSY WORLD 
By QUINLAN, the third reader, calls attention to airplanes as mail carriers and 
means of transportation, in the section devoted to Friends Around the World. 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE 

By Piexce, the first book of a geography series, introduces the pupils to the 
aviator and air transport. 

4th Grade 

JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 

By STULL AND Hatcn, begins with a polar projection map introducing global 
geography. The pupils visit countries by plane. All geographies of this series 
have travel by air. 

5th Grade 

; JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 

By STULL AND HatTcu, gives pupils a visit to the various states by plane. 


6th Grade 
THE PACIFIC AND SOUTH AMERICA 
A supplementary pamphlet in geography, gives the airplane stations in the 
Pacific, including Dutch Harbor. 


7th Grade 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 


By CARPENTER AND Woop, discusses air and airplanes fully with illustrations. 
FIRST COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 


By EDGERTON AND CARPENTER, contains airplane problems, including Doolittle 
speed records, other flying records, and illustrations. 


8th Grade 
THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By WEstT, treats flying from the time of the Civil War through the Great War, 
with illustrations of the first world flight and other celebrated flights, and 
showing the history of aviation. 


ALLYN anno BACON 
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EDUCATION # # AIR AGE 


MODERN AIR KNOWLEDGE MAKES MODERN AIR POWER 


Si E new geography of the world must be represented on a polar projection map. Instead of re- 
garding the North Pole as the top of the map, the airplane has caused us to place the North Pole 
at the center of the map, much in the way that the hub is the center of the wheel. This shows the 
pupils the shortest distances by air. @ The first book of the Stull-Hatch Series has at the very 
beginning a polar projection map in colors. 








Following is a partial list of secondary textbooks which feature aviation: 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT 
By CARPENTER AND Woop, treats travel by air with illustrations of the navigator, 
radio reports, weather reports to pilots. 
SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
By EDGERTON AND CARPENTER, has many illustrations of airplanes, and problems 
based on Doolittle’s speed records. 


9th Grade 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
By Hucues, illustrates air transport and gives the history of the balloon, 
dirigible, and airplane. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By CENTER AND Howes, has the story Silver Wings, illustrations, and the 
article, To Honor the Wrights. 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


By EDGERTON AND CARPENTER, has illustrations and airplane examples. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By EDGERTON AND CARPENTER, shows a balloon race and aviation pictures and 
examples. 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
By REED AND MorGAn, gives pages to air travel, air service, and shipping by air. 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT 

By Woop AND CARPENTER, devotes 17 pages to a complete history of aviation, 
with thought questions, exercises, diagrams, and illustrations. 





10th Grade 
MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
By Hucues, shows aviation from the time of the first balloon to the day of 
parachute troops. 
lIth Grade 
TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
By HUuGueEs, treats the new activity in airplane production. 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By MAGRUuDER, shows varied uses of the airplane, including the Russian non-stop 
flight over the North Pole, the Clipper to Europe, Pan-American Airways, 
Pacific Outposts. 
12th Grade 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1942 
By MAGRUDER, continues the reference to aviation showing changing conditions, 
Flying Fortress, Super Clipper, Defense Bases. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
By WEst, contains illustrations of the conquest of the air and the story of 
aviation in the first World War. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 


By FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER, treats the theory of aviation. 
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Northeastern Convention District 
East Stroudsburg, November 13, 14 


HE eighteenth annual convention of the Northeastern 

District will be held at the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Friday and Saturday, November 13 and 
14. James R. Gilligan, superintendent of the schools of 
Dunmore, is president of the district. 

Programs of the department and section meetings and 
round table conferences have been arranged by the chair- 
men to cover the several aspects of educational work. 

The services of several outstanding speakers have been 
secured for the meetings. Their contributions to the pro- 
gram will make it worth while for every teacher from the 
Northeastern Convention District to attend the meetings. 

Teachers from Bradford, Columbia, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumberland, Pike, Sullivan, 
Susquehanna, Wayne, and Wyoming Counties comprise the 
Convention District. . 

The time schedule for the convention is as follows: 

Friday, November 13 

Meetings of Departments 

First General Session, Joseph F. Noonan, 
president, State Teachers College, East 

Stroudsburg, will extend greetings to the 

visitors 
A meeting of the House of Delegates will fol- 

low this first general session 
Convention dinner served in the dining room 
of the State Teachers College 


2:00 P.M. 
3:30 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 


Saturday, November 14 


g:15 A.M. Meeting of sections 

10:15 A.M. Second General Session 

In addition to the services of outstanding speakers the 
convention will feature a musical program especially ar- 


ranged for the occasion. 
————<_o— 9 


Federal Aid 


HE month of October was marked by unusual activity 

in the United States Senate in support of S. 1313. On 
October 2, Senator Thomas of Utah presented to the Senate 
a petition signed by the State Superintendents and Execu- 
tive Secretaries of State Teachers Associations in behalf of 
S. 1313. In presenting the petition he made an effective 
speech in favor of the bill. 

In addition, a number of Senators from different states 
arose in support of S. 1313. Senators Hill, Alabama; 
Maybank, South Carolina; Johnson, Colorado; Nye, North 
Dakota; Rosier, West Virginia; Ellender, Louisiana; 
Stewart, Tennessee; Butler, Nebraska, urged that the bill 
be brought up for passage at an early date. 

Whether such action is taken depends upon the extent 
to which Senators from each state in the Union are desirous 
that such action be taken. 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the NEA, on 
page 43 of the October issue of the PSJ outlines how 
federal aid may be secured at this session of Congress. 
We can do our part by following his suggestions and 
making known to those who represent us in Congress that 
the conservation and development of human_resources 
through the passage of S. 1313 are vital to winning the 
war and the peace to follow. 

—————— 

We must establish the fact that teaching is patriotic as 
well as financially sound if we are té combat the glamor 
of the wrench and the high wages of war industries.— 
Kathryn G. Heath, Secretary, National Association of Deans 
of Women. 
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A New Social Security Bill 


H. R. 7534 was introduced by Congressman Eliot 
(Mass.) on September 9. It is a sweeping bill to amend 
the Social Security Act, and is sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor. The main points of the bill are as 
follows: 

1. Social security provisions are welded together under 
the name Federal Social Insurance System—under a Board 
of Trustees composed of the Secretary of the Treasurer, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board. A Federal Social Insurance Trust Fund is 
set up with separate accounts therein for the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, the state employment 
compensation funds, and the railroad employment insur- 
ance fund. 

2. Old age and survivors’ insurance is extended to agri- 
cultural and domestic workers, to employees in nonprofit 
organizations, and to the self employed but public employees 
are not included. The contributions from employers and 
from employees who have been paying into the social 
security old age and survivors insurance trust fund are in- 
creased to 5 per cent beginning January 1, 1943, and to 
6 per cent after December 31, 1948. Newly included 
groups in the system will pay 2 per cent in 1943, 1944, and 
1945; 2/4 per cent in 1946, 1947, and 1948; thereafter 
3 per cent. 

3. Benefits under the old age and survivors insurance 
are increased slightly and benefits for permanent disability 
are added. 

4. Persons in military service between October 1, 1940, 
and May 27, 1941, are to be given credit for payments into 
the old age and survivors insurance trust fund. Disability 
and death benefits are payable if the service man is not 
entitled to such benefits under the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Unemployment compensation is to be paid after 
discharge from the service at the end of the war. 

5- A federal hospitalization plan is included allowing 
benefits of from $3 to $6 a day for a maximum of 30 days. 

6. The unemployment compensation system and the em- 
ployment agencies which have been on a_ state-federal 
basis are completely federalized. Unemployment benefits 
are payable when unemployment is caused by temporary 
disability, including maternity leave. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It is quite likely that H. R. 7534 will receive 
serious consideration since Congressman Eliot was form- 
erly counsel for the Social Security Board and it is un- 
likely that he would introduce any bill on the subject 
unless he had the Board’s approval. Furthermore, the 
American Federation of Labor has announced “The whole 
power of the American Federation of Labor and its six 
million members will be enlisted in support of this vital 
measure.” There is the additional fact that the high social 
security contributions will serve as a deflationary measure. 

The Ways and Means Committee has no social security 
hearings scheduled, but since a new Congress will open in 
January it is suggested that each one interested get a copy 
of the bill so that when hearings are opened members will 
be well informed. Public employees, now excluded, may 
be brought in by amendment. This question will un- 
doubtedly come up in the hearings. 


$= 


Have you joined your local, state, and national organ- 
izations? Why should you? It is only through united 
effort that we can hope to reach any goal; to study our 
problems and to aid in their solution; to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the needs of the schools; and to cooperate with the 
community. If these are not reasons enough—try being 
professional one year.—Fort Worth Teachers News Bulletin. 
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Central-Western Convention District 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Central-Western Edu- 

cation Conference opened September 25 at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, with sessions of the Armstrong 
and Indiana County Teachers Institutes. The central theme 
of the conference was “Education for Victory.” 

Speaking at the first general session on Friday, Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, said that 
the “major immediate function of the American school sys- 
tem is to help win the war.” Doctor Haas also stated “In an 
emergency educational institutions are called upon to supply 
both facilities and personnel to achieve the separate ends 
which must be achieved to win the ultimate victory.” 

Following Dr. Haas, Hallet Abend, far Eastern corre- 
spondent, said, “We are still losing the war in the Pacific 
after ten months of fighting.” He made it clear that he felt 
that the United States would win the war once sufficient 
supplies of men and materials could be gotten to the scene 
of the conflict, even against terrific odds, “because of the 
superior performance of our fighting men.” “But,” he de- 
clared, “Japan will never be a pushover.” 

George E. Walk, dean, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, and President of the PSEA, brought greetings at the 
general meeting on Saturday, September 26. M. Lyle 
Spencer, dean of the school of journalism of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Education in the Present Crisis” at this 
session. 


Officers 
President, Jesse A. Lubold, Indiana 
First Vice-President, Robert T. Laing, Kittanning 
Second Vice-President, Arthur M. Stull, Ebensburg 
Secretary-Treasurer, John E. Davis, Indiana 


Resolutions 


1. We express sincere appreciation to all groups, organiza- 
tions, and individuals who helped to make this convention a 
success, especially to the State Teachers College for the use 
of their facilities, to the friendly hospitalities and courtesies 
rendered by the citizens of Indiana, and to the cooperation 
and assistance rendered by the Parent Teachers Associations, 
the school directors, and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. 


2. This association expresses its reverence to the memory 
of the late LeRoy A. King, president of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana; a progressive educator, active participant 
in all activities directed toward the betterment of the educa- 
tional system and friend of teachers. We further resolve that 
special mention be made of the efforts of Dr. King in bring- 
ing about the organization of this convention district. 

3. We express our appreciation to the teachers and all 
men and women now engaged in the armed services of our 
country, that we commend them for their loyalty and 
patriotism in helping in so great a cause. 

4. We commend those efforts toward increasing financial 
assistance to school districts in aiding teachers to meet the 
increased costs of living to the end that the teaching pro- 
fession may not lose its superior teachers to better paid in- 
dustrial occupations. 

5. It is recommended that liberality be shown on the part 
of the Department of Public Instruction in relation to certifi- 
cation of competent individuals with up-to-date training by 
certificating them to teach for the duration. 

6. We recommend that the freedoms, for which the 
present titanic struggle is being waged, be kept constantly 
before the students. 

7. The schools should aid in the war effort 


_a. By an organized effort to cooperate with all organiza- 
tions and agencies in the collection of scrap materials; 
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Central-Western President 


In the election of its new presi- 
dent, the Central-Western Conven- 
tion District selected a leader well 
known throughout the State for 
progressive practices in the field of 
secondary education. Jesse A. Lu- 
hold has served as a high school 
principal in three western Pennsyl- 
vania schools, the Shaw Avenue 
School of McKeesport, the Senior 
High School of Uniontown, and 
now is in his eleventh year at the 
Junior-Senior High School of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Lubold holds the bachelor 
of science and master of arts degrees. His undergraduate 
work and some graduate work were done at Susquehanna 
University. The larger amount of graduate work was done 
at Columbia University and the University of Pittsburgh. 
His major fields have been in school administration and in 
the guidance and personnel phases of secondary education. 

In his present position Mr. Lubold has a cooperative 
relation with State Teachers College, Indiana, through 
which senior student teachers in the fields of art, music, 
home making, and business education receive their practice 
training in Indiana High School. 


Jesse A. Lusoip 





b. By conducting the sale of war stamps in the schools; 

c. By adjusting the curriculum to wartime needs; 

d. By showing liberality in the issuance of farm permits 
where there is a definite need; 


e. By making a definite effort to improve the physical fit- 
ness of the youth under their charge. 





Western Convention District 


4ITADUCATION FOR VICTORY” was the general 

E theme of the annual Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Conference, held in Pittsburgh on October 8, 9, 10, 
1942. The Western Convention District includes Allegheny, 
Fayette, Greene, Washington, and Westmoreland Counties. 
In addition to three general meetings there were forty-four 
sectional conferences, fifty Cooperative Study Group Meet- 
ings for elementary teachers, and fifteen luncheon meetings 
scheduled during the three days of the Conference. 

That the discussions of the Conference were in line with 
the central theme of “Education for Victory” is indicated 
by the following quotations from a number of the out- 
standing speakers: 

In speaking to the School Administration group on the 
opening day of the Conference, Howard Y. McClusky of 
the Office of Civilian Defense said that “Individual person- 
ality is the most vital factor in maintaining stability in a 
war-world society,” and that “No program at any time will 
rise above the kind of person managing it. This war will 
be the real test of American education.” 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association, in speaking before the same group stated 
that the public schools of America had trained almost 
3,000,000 men for the war industries during the last two 
years. Not only that but “We must train more than 2,000,- 
000 again this year. Thus our high schools and vocational 
schools must make a significant contribution to our war 
effort. Besides training personnel for war industry we 
must also extend our pre-induction training program on 
a larger basis.” 
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At the general meeting of the Allegheny County teachers 
on Friday morning Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was the speaker. His topic 
was “Federal Relation in Education.” According to Dean 
Russell “We need to eradicate illiteracy. We need to 
toughen up and be healthy. We need to learn to do skilled 
work. We need to become technology conditioned, includ- 
ing air mindedness. This is the program our military leaders 
demand. America’s public schools, colleges, and agencies of 
adult-education can do no less.” 

Franklin C. Banner, professor, Department of Journalism 
of the Pennsylvania State College, speaking before the 
Journalism Section asserted that “The press and the school 
must stand shoulder to shoulder if the democratic objectives 
of the present conflict and ultimate victory are to be 
achieved. They represent the two most dynamic and per- 
suasive forces in modern society to strengthen morale, guide 
public opinion, and seek out the truth. At their maximum 
peak of efficiency, the combined effort of American schools 
and newspapers might well be worth an additional million 
men in the field.” He continued by saying, “Should the 
war proceed for another two or three years, the American 
college is threatened with partial if not total collapse. As 
high school teachers, your significance in the national effort 
will become even more marked. If high school students 
are not thoroughly imbued with American ideals and 
democratic principles before their graduation, it is highly 
probable that they may never be.” 

In his talk to the Physical Education group, Lieutenant 
Commander Harvey J. Harman, athletic director, United 
States Navy Pre-Flight School, made the point that while 
the government is interested in the physical training of 
youth in preparation for military service, many other bene- 
fits will be derived from such instruction. Since “to win this 
war we must coordinate all our resources’ Commander 
Harman suggested that the school programs should stress 
“(1) guidance in critical sciences and occupations, (2) war- 
time citizenship, (3) physical fitness, (4) military drill, 
(5) basic training for all students in mathematics and science, 
(6) pre-flight training and (7) wartime civilian occupation 
training.” 

Henry H. Hill, superintendent of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, who spoke before the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association Conference said “The United States can 
not in the long run be defeated if we understand clearly 
why we are fighting, if we-love our country more than we 
hate war, if we make representative government function 
at home, and if we, to the extent humanly possible, protect 
during wartime such vital services as education, recreation, 
and religion. 

“There have always been values for which free men will 
sacrifice their lives and property. During the post-war 
years we have been guilty of some confused thinking, but 
since Pearl Harbor there should not be the slightest doubt 
in our minds that there still are values worth dying for. 
Otherwise there would seem little to live for beyond the 
ordinary pleasures of purely animal existence. 

“Transitory unity may be secured by fear, revenge, or 
greed. The surest basis for unity is love of country which 
is founded on the knowledge and appreciation of our rich 
heritage which has been passed on to us by preceding 
generations of illustrious Americans.” 

Professor George B. Cressey, chairman of the Department 
of Geology and Geography, Syracuse University, speaking 
before the Geography Section on “American Strategy in the 
Pacific” pointed out that “Europe discovered America in 
1492, but it was not until December 7, 1941, that America 
‘discovered Asia.” Continuing, he warned that after the 
war “We must assume our share in some sort of world- 
wide organization. We will have to include in our curricula, 
in our thinking, a knowledge of the people who live on 
the other side of the world.” 


November, 1942 


Other prominent out-of-town speakers included Dean 
George E. Walk, President of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association; Homer W. Anderson, President, American 
Association of School Administrators; Reverend Henry H. 
Crane of Detroit, Michigan; H. V. Churchill, chief chemist, 
Aluminum Company of America; Edna White, President 
of the Jersey City Teachers Association; Ruth Reeves, artist 
and designer, New York City; Frederick C. Blanck, director 
of research, H. J. Heinz Company; Ruth Sawyer, author of 
“The Way of the Storyteller;’ and Marguerite Zapoleon, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

For the first time in the history of the Western Pennsyl. 
vania Education Conference, the elementary teachers and 
the administrative and supervisory officers met in Coopera. 
tive Study Groups. This feature of the Conference was 
planned under the general chairmanship of H. G. Masters, 
director of elementary education, Pittsburgh public schools. 
The primary purpose of the Cooperative Study Groups was 
to give the participants the opportunity of exchanging ideas 
and of becoming acquainted with new procedures and ma- 
terials. Over fifty Cooperative Groups on various grade 
levels and subject fields were organized. To encourage active 
participation by those in attendance, each group was limited 
to thirty-five members. Through the cooperation of the 
Grace Martin Secretarial School, the discussions of each 
group were taken down in shorthand, and it is the purpose 
of the committee to summarize and publicize the results of 
this experiment in the near future. The Saturday morning 
session of the Elementary Section was devoted to “An 
evaluation of the Cooperative Study Groups as a means of 
improving teaching in wartime.” 

“Ring, Freedom, Ring” 

The most spectacular event of the Conference was the 
pageant entitled “Ring, Freedom, Ring” presented by stv- 
dents of the Pittsburgh high schools under the sponsorship 
of the Frick Educational Commission. The pageant was 
first presented on Thursday evening to visiting teachers, 
patrons, and invited guests and again on Friday morning 
to the Pittsburgh public school group. The purpose of the 
pageant may, perhaps, be indicated by quoting from the 
Foreword, written by Dr. Hill, to the pageant program. 

“We have been asked whether the schools today are 
acquainting our boys and girls with a knowledge of the 
history of our country and of the great principles on 
which its government rests. This pageant is one way 
of answering that question. 

“In times like the present, only the most stupid can 
be ignorant of the forces we are fighting against—as 
brutal a combination of unscrupulous powers as the 
world ever saw. Some have asserted that it may not 
be clear enough to all what we are fighting for. This 
pageant sets forth through a picturization and story of 
notable events in the progress of our country some of 
the ideals for which Americans have fought and died. 
It brings to reality some of those principles which too 
often remain abstract and helps us to appreciate their 
deep meaning.” 


Officers 
At the meeting of the House of Delegates the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh. 
Vice-President, Norman L. Glasser, Carnegie 
Secretary, A. M. Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh 
Member of Executive Council, Charles F. Young, East 
Pittsburgh 
Resolutions 
1. We commend the schools for their loyal support of Our 
Country in the present emergency and we recommend 
that greater emphasis be placed upon the values of our 
constitutional form of government and the democratic 
way of life. 
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2. We express our sincere appreciation to all who partici- 
pated in and contributed to the success of this meeting. 

3. We commend the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Department for their efforts toward 
raising the educational standards of the Commonwealth 
and providing for participation in wartime activities, 
and we urge the continuance and expansion of this 
program. 

4. We express our appreciation for the cooperation of all 

those agencies which contribute to the advancement of 

education, especially the American Legion, the United 

States Office of Education, the National Education 

Association, and the National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, and solicit the support of these organizations 

in establishing occupational education for young people 

whose formal education ends with graduation from 
high school. 

We recommend the revision of the school curriculum 

to the end that all health and physical education may 

not only become more effective in the lives of all 
students but also prepare them physically to meet ade- 
quately present day needs. 

6. We recommend that greater emphasis be placed upon 
adult education, especially in the training of defense 
workers. 

7. We recommend the adoption of U. S. Senate Bill No. 
1313 which provides for Federal Aid to all states for 
public education. 

8. We recommend that the Legislative Committee of the 
PSEA give serious consideration to the problem of 
economic adjustments to meet wartime conditions in 
general and the rising costs of living in particular. 

g. We commend all school districts for their efforts in 
establishing precautionary measures for safeguarding 
the lives and morale of school children during wartime 
emergencies, and we recommend the extension of these 
precautions in order that we may be constantly alert 
and prepared for any emergency. 


Vw 





Central Convention District 
tie the leadership of J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport, 


the president, the Central Convention District met for 
its seventeenth annual convention at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, October 8 and 9. Speakers at the general 
sessions included Selwyn James, foreign news editor of P. M. 
and correspondent, The Manchester Guardian; Dean George 
E. Walk, Temple University, President of the PSEA; David 
D. Vaughan, professor at Boston University; Louis Fischer, 
foreign correspondent and author. 


Officers 


President, J. E. Butts, Hollidaysburg 

First Vice-President, J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 

Second Vice-President, J. G. Everard, Huntingdon 

Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 

Representative to Executive Council of PSEA, Walter G. 
Clark, Wellsboro 


Resolutions 


1. We express our appreciation to the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, for affording such a convenient and 
comfortable place to hold the Convention, and commend 
J. E. Nancarrow and the officers of the Executive Committee 
for the excellent program which they have prepared. 

2. We commend our State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for his capable leadership in fitting the program of 
the schools of the State to the war effort, and making them 
of greatest value in the emergency. 


3. While the supply of qualified teachers may be less than 
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Central District President 


J. E. Butts, the president elect of 
the Central Convention District, has 
been superintendent of the schools 
of Blair County since July 6, 1942. 
He had been assistant county su- 
perintendent since 1938. 

Mr. Butts’ other educational ex- 
perience includes teaching in one- 
room schools in South Woodbury 
Township for two terms and 
eighteen years at Morrison Cove 
High School. He was teacher and 
assistant principal there from 1920- 
25 and supervising principal from 
1925-38. 

A graduate of Juniata College, Mr. Butts continued his 
study in the graduate schools at Pennsylvania State College, 
Columbia University, and the University of California. He 
received his master of arts degree and a superintendent’s 
diploma from Columbia University in 1926. 


J. E. Burts 





demand, it behooves the teaching profession to insist upon 
the high standards of entering teachers. Every possible effort 
should be made to meet demands with highly qualified 
workers. The elimination of certain courses for which no 
teachers can be secured or the increase of the teaching load in 
courses taught by qualified teachers is preferable to opening 
the gates to a host of poorly prepared instructors. The wel- 
fare of pupils rises above any other professional consideration. 

4. Although the war touches every level of education, no 
sacrifice of general culture during the elementary and 
secondary periods should be made. Especially important 
are the spiritual and moral values. Habits of industry, 
study, and sound thinking need to be strengthened. The 
cultural and spiritual values are the basic foundation of 
American education, and they should be maintained at all 
cost. An enlightened citizen makes a better technician, 
skilled worker, or intelligent soldier. Adult activities in 
peace or war are conditioned by the kind of education se- 
cured during childhood and adolescence. 

5. We recommend the revision of the school curriculum to 
the end that all health and physical education may become 
more effective in the lives of all students. 

6. We recommend that wherever possible, school districts 
and teachers associations establish public relations depart- 
ments for the purpose of interpreting to the public the ac- 
complishments and needs of the schools, thereby protecting 
them from reactionary radical forces. 

7. We commend school authorities for their efforts to 
make salary adjustments necessary to meet increased cost 
of living, and urge the extension of this policy in order to 
retain capable teachers and to maintain a high level of 
efficiency in the public schools of the Nation; and further, 

We urge the Pennsylvania State Education Association and 
the State Directors’ Association to inform school boards as 
to legal methods which may be used to provide for adjust- 
ment of salaries during the war emergency. 

8. We recommend that the plan of equalization of the cost 
of the educational program be changed in the State, so that 
a suitable minimum program is insured for every boy and 
girl in Pennsylvania. 

9. We recommend that there be some provision made for 
the emergency certification of teachers during the war period 
which will not penalize the district in the matter of appro 
priation. 

10. We recommend an amendment to the Retirement Law 
which would give credit for all out-of-the-State-service pro- 
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vided the applicant pays for the deductions and contributions 
which would have been made if the service had been ren- 
dered in the State. 

11. We go on record as opposing any Federal Act which 
would place the Public School employees of Pennsylvania 
under the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

12. We urge all local units to instruct their delegates to the 
PSEA convention to vote for election of delegates to the NEA 
at the annual meetings of the convention districts. 

13. We respectfully petition and urge that every effort be 
made to have enacted into Law the salary schedule as found 
on page 19 of the September, 1942, PSEA JourNnaL, except 
that the minimum shall in no case be lower than $1200, with 
yearly increments of $100 to teachers without baccalaureate 
degrees, these increments to stop at $1600 unless said teachers 
qualify under salary schedule for further addition. 





Fifty Cents Well Spent 


ec year the beneficiaries of the PSEA Welfare Fund 
are requested to send a detailed report concerning the 
status of their health, income, living conditions, and addi- 
tional needs to PSEA Headquarters. The following excerpts 
from these reports and from recent letters from beneficiaries 
are evidence of the appreciation and need for a continuation 
of this service to former teachers: 

“The monthly check is most thankfully received. 

“I am far from well and am under the doctor’s care. 
I make my home with a nephew and niece in my old 
home, where I have lived 95 years.” 





“I want to express my continued appreciation for the 
assistance I am receiving from your Association during 
these strenuous times through which we are passing. I 
thank you for the checks you are sending regularly. 

“There appears to be little hope for persons past a cer- 
tain age to become independent again to the extent of 
earning their own living as they were accustomed to doing 
in the past. We who unfortunately have been placed in 
this class have not given up hope for better days to come.” 





“I am a confirmed invalid and the whole right side of 
my body is paralyzed. 

“I am very grateful for the amount received, but it is 
barely enough to cover my medical expenses and I am 
under a physician’s care all the time.” 





“Words cannot express my appreciation of the monthly 
check from the PSEA. It seems an answer to prayer.” 





“My health is fairly good for an old lady who will be 
80 years old in a few months. I am thankful for what I 
get but must go slow—Rent—Fuel—Taxes, and Live. I 
also try to save and give a little to my church. All good 
things come to those who patiently wait. We hope for 
better times.” 





“As living expenses and clothing are higher my monthly 
check is not too much. I am not very good for I am so 
lame that I cannot get around very much. I have to be 
waited on quite a little, but I still do not complain.” 





“Yes, my monthly check from the Welfare Fund is a 
wonderful blessing to me. I have no other income only 
occasionally if someone gives me a little as a love offering. 
My health for the last three years has been below par— 
necessitating the care of a doctor and the taking of medicine. 
At times T can scarcely make ends meet. Just now my 
eyes need attention and my teeth also. T am lucky enough 








November, 1942 
Superintendent Mechling Retires 


J. A. Mechling, — superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County 
schools, retired this summer 
after 43 years of active educa- 
tional work. He served as 
teacher in a one-room school, 
as principal of an elementary 
school and of a high school. 
He was assistant superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County 
schools for 16 years and its 
county superintendent for 8 
years. 

Mr. Mechling was a member 
of the Executive Council of 
PSEA as president of the rural 
school department in 1933 and 
J. A. MEcCHLING 1934. 





to have my own teeth. I am anemic and also have some 
stomach trouble. I must have all my housework done by 
someone. I can do my own cooking but as soon as |] 
do any other work I get down and must rest most of the 
time.” 


“Yes, my monthly check from the Welfare Fund gives a 
small fee to allow medical treatment. Still an invalid and 
undergoing orthopedic treatment to try to straighten de- 
formed arthritic joints. I have been confined to bed since 
October 1 with casts on legs—hips to toes—and arms— 
fingers to elbows. I am dependent on parents for care 
as financial status allows no other. My doctor is most 
tolerant in charging a very small fee.” 





“I cannot complain at 72 summers. My eyes are my 
weakest point. I could be more comfortable with a little 
more financial assistance but I am satisfied. Thank you.” 





“Since returning to you the questionnaire I received in 
June of this year, I have received the money due me from 
the sale of the home which belonged to my sister and my- 
self. The amount is something over $1100. 

“I am glad to tell you I can do without the monthly 
check of $15, and wish to thank you for all the kindness 
and consideration you have shown all these years. The 
help meant much to me. 

“In a few days I shall be 78 years old and am in a bad 
physical condition. So I hope my remaining years may 
be few.” 





Teachers who have already sent in their contributions 
to the Welfare Fund have made it possible to continue this 
service. However, contributions have been less than ex- 
penditures during the past few years, which indicates that 
the Welfare Committee is limited in the amount of assistance 
that can be given in each case. 

These former teachers who have given the best years of 
their lives to the boys and girls in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania are depending upon you. If you have 
neglected or overlooked your contribution of fifty cents, 
may we suggest that it is not too late to mail it today. 


o~<2 





If we all work together—and we will—the day will come 
when our beloved country, under God, shall have “a new 
birth of freedom.”—Ernest C. Cole, former Commissioner 
of Education, State of New York. 
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Amendments to PSEA Constitution 
and By-Laws 


Proposed by the Executive Council 





(Material in parentheses to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added.) 


A. Dues 

ARTICLE III. Membership 

Any person actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active member of this Association 
by paying the annual dues of (one) two dollars. Any person 
interested in education may become an associate member 
by paying the annual dues of (one) two dollars. Any active 
member may become a life member of the Association by 
paying the life dues of (twenty-five) fifty dollars. Only 
active and life members shall have right to vote or hold 
office. 

ARTICLE XIV. Duties and Powers of the Executive 

Council 

The President may call a meeting of the Executive Council 
when he deems it necessary and shall do so upon the written 
request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without pay; shall have 
power to call a special meeting of the Association by unani- 
mous vote; to appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the duties of em- 
ployees, and fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of its officers and employees, not in- 
consistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the constitution 
and by-laws of this Association; to prepare the annual pro- 
gram, and distribute the same; to recommend the estab- 
lishment of new departments; to budget all funds of the 
Association; to approve bills; to appoint a qualified account- 
ant to audit the books of the Treasurer and of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; and to perform such other duties 
as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans and policies 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 


B. Elimination of Second Vice-President* 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be: a President; (two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom shall be the retiring Presi- 
dent;) @ Vice-President who shall be the retiring President; 
an Executive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, composed of the 
President of the Association, the first Vice-President of the 
Association, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion who shall be members ex officio, the Presidents of the 
several departments of the Association, and members elected 
from and by each of the convention districts as hereinafter 
provided: one member for each 6000 convention district 
PSEA members, or major portion thereof, provided that each 
convention district as now constituted or may be constituted 
shall have at least one member and not more than two. 
One-half of the convention districts electing one member 
to the Executive Council shall elect individuals who devote 
as a minimum one-half of their time to teaching, and the 
other one-half of the convention districts electing one mem- 
ber to the Executive Council shall elect individuals who 
devote less than one-half of their time to teaching or who 
are engaged in administrative or supervisory work. The 
convention districts shall alternate between the grades of 
service described above. 

*Elimination of the position of the second vice-president is to 


be effective upon comnletion of the term of the person elected 
at the coming convention. 
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ARTICLE IX. Election of President (and Second Vice- 
President) 

The President (and second Vice-President) shall be elected 
on ballots prepared by the Executive Council, on the day 
previous to the last day of each annual meeting by the House 
of Delegates. 

(They) He shall enter upon (their) Azs duties at the close 
of the meeting at which (they are) he is elected and shall 
serve for one year, or until (their successors enter) Ais suc- 
cessor enters upon (their) Ais duties. 

ARTICLE XI. Powers and Duties of President and Vice- 

President(s) 

The President and Vice-President(s) shall perform the 
usual duties of such officers and such other duties as are 
prescribed by this constitution and its by-laws. 

ARTICLE XVII. Duties and Powers of the House of 
Delegates 

The President and the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall be respectively the President and the Secretary of 
the House of Delegates. _ 

The House of Delegates shall have power to initiate gen- 
eral policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the annual business 
meeting of the Association; elect by ballot on forms prepared 
by the Executive Council, a President to serve for one year; 
(a second Vice-President to serve for one year;) a Committee 
on Legislation, and a Committee on Resolutions. 


C. Procedure During Emergency 


Amend ARTICLE IV. Officers, by adding the following 

paragraph: 

Whenever, because of an emegency, the annual meeting 
of the Association is postponed by the Executive Council, 
the officers of the Association, its Departments, Sections, 
Round Tables, and affiliated and allied groups shall con- 
tinue in office until such time as a regular meeting can be 
held. During such period the method of filling vacancies 
that may occur and the transaction of all official business 
shall be the responsibility of the Executive Council of the 
Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 
Presidents of Departments 
Administration, Reinhold W. Goll, 
Philadelphia 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation, Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Raymond H. Amalong, Ligonier 
Higher Education, Paul S. Havens, 
Chambersburg 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education, 
Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central, Charles Coxe, Lock Haven 
Central-Western, Theo W. Fullerton, 
Leeper 
Eastern, G. A. Eichler, Northampton 
Midwestern, J. W. Newton, Ambridge 
Northeastern, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern, H. D. Leberman, Erie 
Southeastern 
John B. Geissinger, North Wales 
Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper Darby 
Southern, Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Western 
Robert E. Boyles, Washington 
Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood 
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100%ers Roll In! 


P TO October 14, the following Local Branches re- 
ported an enrolment of 100% for 1942-43 and sent 
their dues and their contributions to the Teacher Welfare 
Fund to PSEA Headquarters, Those starred are also 100% 


in the NEA. 
No. of Welfare 
Members Contributions 
Avalon... “a 39 $13.00 
Weras Comnty «-. 666.05 6.06% . 887 ee 
ree . 46.00 
Butler... Meditate 159 38.50 
Crawford County Vuelos 330 69.00 
Dormont .. 81 23.50 
Downingtown Industrial School .. 11... 
Forest County .... 47 1.00 
Indiana County .. ie eet oe -= phi, 
Lebanon County sees 334 100.00 
Lehigh County ............ ery oe 
McKees Rocks ........... : 86 43.007 
*Mauch Chunk neseed wees 29.00 
Milton ...... 61 30.50f 
Nanty-Glo_ ... 40 Bree 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
NE S2¢:55 sheGdauee — 4  -¥s5 
BN Sica aus hunt a5 ; 69 1.50 
Tredyfirin Township ......... 57 25.00 
*Union County .............. 124 31.00 
University School, Pittsburgh 15 7.00 
Vandergrift .............. ee 
Warren County .. 210 105.00 
Western Pennsylvania School for 
PEE oobi sxccketentenxus 23 2.00 
WESEMIPMISIOD: cto sin cwwsa , 7 


+ 100% in Welfare Contributions. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 
No. II—September 19, 1942 


The Committee on Retirement Problems met at PSEA 
Headquarters, September 19 with all members present. H. H. 
Baish, secretary of the School Employes’ Retirement System, 
met with the committee. . 

C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided. The business transacted included: 

1. Report on a new social security bill, H. R. 7534. The 
committee intends to follow developments in this field so 
the retirement rights of teachers will not be placed in 
jeopardy. 

2. Amendment to Retirement Law to cover out-of-state 
service. 

Following discussion and with the approval of Dr. Baish, 
the committee worded a proposed amendment to Section 
5611 of the Retirement Law, to follow the words “Corps 
of the United States:” 

“Furthermore credit not to exceed ten years shall be 
allowed to contributors for service in other States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States as an employee in public schools 
and such other institutions as are at present included in the 
retirement system, provided that satisfactory proof of such 
service shall be submitted to the retirement board, and pro- 
vided that the applicant for credit for out-of-state service 
shall pay into the retirement system deductions and contri- 
butions, based on the salary receivable in the first year of 
continuous service in this Commonwealth, as if the credit 
asked for had been earned in this Commonwealth.” 

The committee feels that the proposed amendment is a step 
in the direction of real reciprocity between state retirement 
systems, and that it will strengthen the Retirement System 
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Lock Haven President 


Richard T. Parsons, dean of men 
and instructor for the past seven 
years at the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, was chosen _presi- 
dent of the College, effective Oc- 
tober 1. John G. Flowers, former ‘ 
president, resigned last May to as- wn 
sume the duties of president of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos, Texas. Since 
that time C. M. Sullivan of the 


faculty has been acting president. 


Dr. Parsons is a native Pennsyl- 
vanian. He is a graduate of the 
Lock Haven High School, Mercers- 
burg Academy, received his bachelor of science degree in 
education from the State Teachers College, and his master 
of education and doctor of education degrees from the Penn- 
sylvania State College. He has also taken graduate work at 
the University of Southern California. 

He taught in the public schools of Point Marion and 
Fayette City before coming to Lock Haven in 1935. 

Dr. Parsons specialized in educational administration for 
his master’s degree and majored in personnel and higher 
education for his doctorate. He is a registered psychologist 
in the State of Pennsylvania and has been active in clinical 
psychological work. 








RicHarp T. Parsons 





by offsetting the provisions for transients in the Social 
Security Law. 

3. Reopening the Retirement System 

The committee requests the Executive Council and the 
Legislative Committee to support a bill in the next Legis- 
lature that will reopen the Retirement System in 1943. 


4. Report on Earnings of Retirement Systems 
Respectfully submitted, 
WiiuiaM A. Doane, Secretary 





District Social Studies 
Council Meets 


F. CHRISTIANS of the department of geography 
W aana commerce, Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, discussed “Geo-Politics in the War” at the dinner 
meeting of the Social Studies Council of the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, held in Houston Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, October 7. 

The next meeting will be held at Temple University, 
December 2. Officers of the group are: J. Ira Kreider, 
Abington, president; Mrs. Mabel M. Elliott, Doylestown, 
vice-president; E. Stanton Murphey, Wyncote, secretary. 


os 


Invisible Guns—‘Tt is the duty of those who teach to 
arm youth not with hand grenades and long range rifles, 
but with weapons to combat insidious fears, feelings of 
futility, the disillusionment of unemployment, the timidity 
and indecision of blind obedience and lock step discipline. 
These invisible guns are not merely factual information, 
they are attitudes, feelings, factors of emotional stability 
and understandings acquired through realistie self evalua- 
tion.”—Elizabeth K. Lawson, Dean of Womer at Cherles- 
ton, Illinots. 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


NOVEMBER 3 


November 3 is election day. Every- 
one recognizes the importance of vot- 
ing. To vote is to do more than cast 
a ballot. Voting is one of the privi- 
leges in a government by men rather 
than by dictators. It is a responsibility. 
This year each party has made _ pro- 
nouncements on education in its plat- 
form. These appear on page 44 of the 
October Journat. The elections this 
year will determine who shall serve 
the people of the Commonwealth for 
the next four years as Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs. Fifty per cent of the 
members of the Senate will be elected 
for a four-year term and all members 
of the House of Representatives for a 
two-year term. An elected official rep- 
resents the people. The people, there- 
fore, through voting, name their rep- 
resentative. Each member of the teach- 
ing profession is urged to make sure 
by a vote on November 3 that he has 
indicated his choice. 


© © 


RESOLUTIONS 

The Resolutions Committee of the 
PSEA, Harry L. Kriner, chairman, will 
be glad to receive suggestions from 
members for resolutions to present to 
the House of Delegates at the annual 
convention. Mail your suggestions to 
Harry L. Kriner, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, PSEA Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
tisburg, Pa. 

© © 
AFFILIATIONS 


The number of Local Branches affili- 
ated with the NEA continues to grow 
each year. This is as it should be. 
Affliation by the Local Branch with 
the NEA entitles it to receive all the 
regular NEA publications including 
the annual proceedings covering the 
winter and summer conventions. It 
also entitles the Local Branch to send 
its own delegates to the NEA conven- 
tion and to be on the direct mailing 
list from NEA Headquarters to re- 
ceive all pertinent announcements and 
publications. Affiliation means a di- 
rect relationship with NEA _ Head- 
quarters. This is particularly im- 
portant because of the number of. proj- 
ects in the area of federal legislation 
which the NEA is promoting. We 
suggest that Local Branches not al- 
ready affiliated with the NEA do so 
for the current year. 


© © 
CREDIT UNIONS 


We are informed by a letter from 
W. W. Pratt, managing director of the 
Pennsylvania Credit Union League, 


that Pennsylvania continues to lead the 
nation in the number of credit unions 
organized to serve teachers. Teacher 
credit unions in Pennsylvania number 
sixty-eight. May our leadership in this 
field of professional service continue 
to grow by the organization of new 
credit unions during the current year. 


© © 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


“We must never lose sight of the 
institutions which are concerned with 
growth and character development— 
our homes, schools, churches, our pro- 
fessional organizations, which keep 
alive the spirit of aspiration and truth. 
During these fall months our teacher 
organizations—local, state, and national, 
fighting aggressively for country, youth, 
and teachers—must give attention to 
their membership campaigns. They 
must awaken teachers to their profes- 


sional duty and opportunity. The 
more promptly dues are paid the 
stronger we shall be. Teachers face 


many claims and calls for money but 
none more important than the work 
of their own professional organizations, 
We must keep our cooperative efforts 
strong—that is a first duty.” Joy Elmer 
Morgan, September NEA Journal. 


© © 


SCHOOLS AND WAR 


Every school and every teacher in 
America is making a contribution to 
the war effort. Put them all together 
and the combined “push” is tremendous. 
An NEA Speed-Poll shows that: 

1. Public school teachers have given 
20,000,000 school hours and 18,000,000 
nonschool hours to rationing and reg- 
istrations of one sort or another. The 
typical teacher gave a total of 41 hours 
or the equivalent of one week of full- 
time employment. 

2. The public school systems of the 
nation sold $81,000,000 worth of war 
stamps and bonds. 

3. At least 162,000 tons of waste 
paper were collected by elementary and 
secondary school pupils. 

4. Public schools produced 


acres of victory gardens. 


168,800 


. ® ® 
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MEMBERSHIPS 


Space does not permit to pay tribute 
to all the splendid reports that have 
been received on membership. Page 88 
of this issue of the JourNAL gives in 
detail reports that have been received 
to date. The professional loyalty of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania to their 
professional organizations—local, state, 
and national—is at a high point. 
Typical of this spirit is a letter from 
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the secretary of the Bethlehem Branch 
which reads as follows: “We are again 
planning 100% membership in the 
PSEA. Please forward fifty-five more 
enrolment blanks immediately.” 


< © 


SAY YOU SAW IT 


Each issue of the PENNsYLVANTA 
ScHoot JouRNAL is made more valuable 
because a number of firms use _ its 
columns to advertise their products. 
Their purchase of space in the JourNAL 
benefits our Association financially. One 
good turn deserves another, We can 
help those who help us by patronizing 
the institutions and firms which ad- 
vertise in our publication. In doing 
so please be sure to say, “I saw it in 
the PENNsyLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL.” 


© © 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


It is encouraging to receive reports 
that school districts are continuing to 
make salary adjustments during this 
period of a rise in the cost of living, 
This action by boards indicates a 
wholesome attitude toward the work 
of the teachers and a desire to safe- 
guard education by holding in the 
teaching profession those who by their 
preparation and services look upon 
teaching as a professional career. A 
number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived as to the effect of the recent 
anti-inflation legislation on salaries 
under $5,000. Officials in Washington 
have been reported in the press to have 
said, “Only the salaried worker earn- 
ing less than $5,000 a year who is not 
covered by a collective bargaining 
agreement can get a raise without War 
Labor Board approval.” A news re- 
lease from Washington of October 8 
contains this statement, “Chairman 
William H. Davis of the War Labor 
Board disclosed that the WLB had no 
jurisdiction over salaries under $5,000.” 
These reported statements indicate that 
boards of school directors may con- 
tinue without reference to the War 
Labor Board to make the needed ad- 
justments in teachers’ salaries. 


© © 


THANKSGIVING 
The last Thursday in November, as 


is the custom, has been set aside as a 
day of Thanksgiving. Members of the 
Association will join in the sincere 
observance of this significant American 
holiday. We in America have many 
things for which we may give thanks. 
As members of the great profession 
of teaching let us be thankful that it 
is our opportunity to hold aloft the 
ideals of democracy. 
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Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers held its 37th 
convention in Harrisburg, October 
6-8. Mrs. P. Burgin Digby of Pitts- 
burgh, the president of the Con- 
gress, presided at the general and 
business sessions and at the con- 
vention dinner. 

The Congress adopted resolutions 
among which were the following— 
Resolutions 

The Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, meeting at 
a time of the greatest crisis in the 
country’s history, dedicates _ itself 
anew to the welfare of youth in 
home, school, church, and community. It is more imperative 
now than ever before that the needs of children be recognized 
and conserved. 

It is of vital importance to the nation that children and 
youth in wartime be protected in their right to adequate 
education, health services, and social welfare that we may 
achieve our goal of “America Strong, with Spirit Free”. 
With this goal in view we submit the following resolutions: 

1. That Health and Physical fitness be safeguarded by 
training in habits of healthful living; and by carefully 
planned programs of nutrition, work, recreation, and rest. 

That every child be given every possible provision for 
protection from physical danger, moral hazard, and disease. 

That provision be made for safe and beneficial play and 
recreation; facilities given for social and cultural needs; train- 


(— 4 





Mrs. Epwin F. YARNALI 








CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION * DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest auvance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DIP DP KEKE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar ¢ Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 
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ing and participation in defense practices be included in 
educational curricula. 

2. That love of country and a faith in its institutions is 
fundamental in the preservation of our democracy. Parents 
together with teachers should foster in the child a respect 
for the basic principles upon which our commonwealth and 
nation were founded. We urge and encourage expression of 
patriotism on the part of youth by acceptance of greater 
responsibility and more active participation in community 
service. 

3. That we lend our studious thought to that larger mean- 
ing of morale which faces reality gladly, and with a stout 
heart accepts grim and painful truth—that we urge parents 
and teachers to realize the importance of achieving and main. 
taining a calm and poised attitude in unusual situations, 
thus lessening the mental and emotional strain on children. 

4. That the constitutional guarantee for education be main. 
tained in Pennsylvania in order that the right of every child 
to a continued education in free public schools be preserved. 
We oppose any reduction in state taxation that does not first 
consider the need for realizing the principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every child in the Commonwealth. 

5. Emphasis should be given in every school district to the 
development of a guidance program that will aid young 
people in making decisions relating to life adjustments such 
as family relationships, continued schooling, war industry 
employment or enlistment in armed forces. 

6. That we parents interested in our children watch with 
renewed interest the state and national legislation. That we 
aid by our influence and support the efforts to equalize 
opportunity by greater state and national support and to ad- 
just teachers’ salaries so that our boys and girls may learn 
well the lessons of democracy. 

7. That to promote the work of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and the welfare of our children that each county, dis- 
trict and local unit have a chairman of legislation. 

8. That our State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
be commended for his efforts to fit the program of the schools 
of the state to the war effort and make them of greatest 
value in the emergency. 


Officers, 1942-45 

President—Mrs. Edwin F. Yarnall, 330 Highland Road, 
Pottstown 

Secretary—Mrs. Paul P. Aller, 1817 Sunshine Avenue, 
Johnstown 

Treasurer—Mrs. James F. More, 402 Monroe Avenue, 
Scranton 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. John Flood, New Hope 

Mrs. Edna Keiser, 144 S. 4th Street, Sunbury 

Mrs. C. J. Rodgers, 708 Juniata Blvd., Juniata, Altoona 

Mrs. Harold Bucher, 134 Marlin Drive, Mt. Lebanon 

Mrs. D. V. Urey, 15 West Front St., Oil City 

Mrs. J. E. Nancarrow, 712 Louisa Street, Williamsport 

Mrs. C. S. Garey, 1712 Capouse Avenue, Scranton 





NEA Objectives for 1942-43 


The National Education Association is focusing _ its 
energies largely on the following major objectives for 
1942-43: 

1. It is helping the schools to improve their regular work 
and to add new courses so as to render the greatest 
service possible to the winning of the war. 

2. It is advocating prompt, nationwide adjustment of 
teachers’ salaries in line with the policies expressed 
in the leaflet, “Raise Salaries for Teachers Now!” 

3. It is working for federal legislation which will ap 
propriate $300,000,000, without federal control, to 
enable the states to equalize educational opportunity, 
thus preparing every youth to serve his country most 
effectively in war and in peace. 
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NOTEWORTHY professional books 


* Caswell 


EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL 


$2.50 List 


*% Leonard, Miles, Van der Kar 


THE CHILD AT HOME AND SCHOOL 
$3.60 List 


% Macomber 


GUIDING CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


$2.50 List 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Publishers of 


Merriam-Webster Students Dictionary and 


Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


LOCAL BRANCH CONFERENCES 


Regional conferences of Local Branch 
officers, PSEA committee members, and 
superintendents have been held in each 
of the Convention Districts. The con- 
ferences have been well attended. The 
discussions have dealt with methods 
by which Local Branches could be 
more effective in promoting the pro 
gram of the State Association. These 
conferences have been in reality work- 
shops in which local leaders joined 
with the representative fromm the State 
Office in planning aggressive programs 
of action. Their results should be evi- 
dent in the coming sessions of the 
General Assembly. 
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American Education 
IN 
Week 
November 8-14, 1942 


THEME: EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN 
DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday—Renewing Our Faith 
Monday—Serving Wartime Needs 
Tuesday—Building Strong Bodies 
Wednesday—Developing Loyal Citizens 
Thursday—Cultivating Knowledge and 
Skills 
Friday—Establishing Sturdy Character 
Saturday—Strengthening Morale for 














Victory 











The Council approved two amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution, suggested by this committee. (These amend- 
ments are printed on page 87 of this issue.) 

The Council also approved a change in the budget figure 
for printing the Journat. This figure was changed from 
$17,500 to $20,500. 

b. Status of Vice-Presidents of PSEA, J. W. Newton, 

chairman : 


Mr. Newton’s committee recommended that the office of 
second vice-president be eliminated upon completion of the 
term of the person elected at the coming convention. The 
Council approved the recommendation and the required 
amendments to the Constitution which are printed on page 
87 of this issue. 

c. Victory for America, Robert C. Landis, chairman 
Superintendent Landis gave reports on the special work 
different members of his committee had done—(1) Ration- 
ing, G. A. Eichler; (2) Transportation, H. D. Leberman; 
(3) Consumer Education, Reinhold W. Goll; (4) Conserva- 
tion and Salvage, Raymond H. Amalong; (5) Survey of 
Modifications of Course of Study, John B. Geissinger 
4. Reports of Special Committees 

a. Electing Delegates to NEA Conventions, W. D. 

McCoy, Chairman. The Council voted to accept this 
report for presentation to the House of Delegates. 

b. Professional Activities for Faculties and Students 

in Teacher Education Institutions, C. O. Williams, 
Chairman. This committee is preparing a hand- 
book for students in teacher education institutions. 
A vote of appreciation was extended the committee 
for its good work. 

c. Emergency Committee on Salaries, Carl E. Whipple, 
Chairman. The report of the committee was ac- 





cepted and referred to the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. (The provisions of the schedule which are 
recommended for a new Teachers’ Salary Act for 
second, third, and fourth-class districts were printed 
in the minutes of the committee, p. 19, Sept., PSJ.) 
5. Approved a report of legal service from L. F. Adler, 
the PSEA attorney 
6. Approved a request for financial assistance in the case 
of Gertrude Koller Brown, Bethlehem 
7. Reaffirmed its intention of holding the annual conven- 
tion of PSEA on December 28-30 
8. Approved an amendment to the Constitution re Post- 
poned Conventions, see page 87. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 


a 


Adult Education in China 
Fighting China is trying to drive home to its people 
some simple lessons. Through lantern slides, posters, and 
slogans the government of Chiang Kai Shek seeks to edu- 
cate its people to these modern commandments: 
1. Change all your bad habits. Refuse graft. 
. Don’t waste your time chatting. 
. Be brave. Don’t run away from danger. 
. Help increase production of essential foods and goods. 
. Go to bed early. Get up early. Work energetically. 
Increase your efficiency. 
. Improve your daily life. Do away with all improper 
pleasures. Give up meaningless entertainment. 
7. Love your nation and drive out the pygmy invaders 
who have fallen upon our land. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


INCOME PROTECTION 


ae HOW LONG A TIME WILL IT PAY? 

MAB Educators’ new Class M Policy pays for both 
illness and accident for a full 52 weeks, and for 
home quarantine as long as it lasts. 


Y WILL IT PAY FOR THE FIRST WEEK? 
Vv 


Class M not only pays for the 1st week but 
it pays $25.00 instead of reduced benefits. 


| IT REQUIRE HOUSE CONFINEMENT? 
V 


No confinement required for accident at any 
time: no confinement required for sickness in 
school term. (Confinement required in vacation, 
leave of absence or if unemployed) 


RZ: IT NON-CANCELLABLE PROTECTION? 

MAB Class M is strictly non-cancellable to age 65, 
no matter how many claims you make or if you 
retire from teaching. 
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DOUBLE-CHECK 
THESE POINTS 


when you choose--- 


--——_Or——__--- 
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GROUP 


INCOME PROTECTION 


Y WILL IT PAY YOU $110.00 A MONTH? 
Me Educators’ Group plan pays this liberal bene- 
fit for both sickness and accident. 


WILL IT PAY FOR HOME QUARANTINE? 


/ 
WV Unlike most group plans, Educators’ has this 
added feature for your better coverage. 


Y WILL IT PAY EXTRA FOR HOSPITAL? 


MAB Educators’ plan allows a flat daily benefit 
to a maximum of THREE months. 


>... IT COVER NON-DISABLING INJURY? 
v 


Educators will pay your doctor’s bill up to 
half as much as the monthly benefit. 


RA: IT NON-CANCELLABLE PROTECTION? 

Me Yes, - no matter how many claims you make, 
- - as long as you remain in the group, and the 
Master Policy remains in force. 


The Educators - A Mutual Accident & Health Assn. 


Home Office: Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 








Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


Please furnish me i CLASS M [] 
complete details about) GROUP [] 


Name 


The Educators - A Mutual Accident and Health Assn. 





Address 

















Educators Has What You Want! 


Educators furnishes protection to teachers in practically 
any form and at a wide variety of prices. Thanks to 
optional Features in the policies, you can buy just what 
you need, and no more! There’s an advantage in being 


able to buy “tailored’’ protection. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





&s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


LATIN AND THE Romans. Book II. Thornton 
Jenkins and A. P. Wagener. 585 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $2.12 


Book I of this series was reviewed p. 28, 
Sept., 1941, PSJ. Book II is organized in five 
units: In Unit I the student reviews the in- 
flections, principles of grammar, and vocab- 
ulary of the first year. Short lessons consist 
of connected reading based on the story of 
Aeneas, followed by exercises. In Unit II 
through IV he extends his knowledge of 
syntax, inflections, and vocabulary in lessons 
similar in plan to those of Book One. Unit V 
provides readings in Caesar. 


NuMBER REapINEss SERIES: NUMBER RELA- 
tions. Grade 7. 310 pp. $0.96. Func- 
TIONAL NumsBers. Grade 8. 326 pp. $1. 
F. L. Wren. Heath 


A general review of this series and of its 
books for grades 3-6 was printed in the May, 
1942, issue of PSJ on p. 316. In the book for 
grade 7, “Number Relations,” number facts 
and processes are presented as parts of lite 
experiences—personal and family budgeting, 
purchasing food and clothing, owning or rent- 
ing a home, and planning meals. Among the 
industrial and agricultural units are produc- 
tion of cotton, rice, tung oil, and sugar cane; 
lumbering; paper making; transportation by 
land, water, and air. Percentage, banking, 
wise spending, and saving are treated in detail. 
“Functional Numbers,” for grade 7, presents 
business and commercial processes—design as 
an introduction to intuitive geometry; protec- 
tion through investments, insurance, and taxes; 
decimals in aviation; fractions in industry. 
Among the industrial and agricultural units 
are: wheat, corn, potatoes, dairying, poultry, 
electricity and water power, railroads, print- 
ing, telephone, and radio. 





Want a Government Job? 
Begin $1260—$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two page book with 
list of positions for teachers. You will get full partic- 
ulars telling what to do to qualify for appointment. 








When you are out of school, 
confined to the house or not, 
DOES YOUR INSURANCE 

PAY YOU 
a1 day disability 
or $ 7.14 in hospital 


$ 3.57 for 


$ 7.14 for a 2 day disability 

or $14.28 in hospital 
$10.71 for a 3 day disability 

or $21.43 in hospital 
$14.28 for a 4 day disability 

or $28.57 in hospital 
$17.85 for a 5 day disability 

or $35.71 in hospital 
$21.43 for a 6 day disability 

or $42.86 in hospital 
$25.00 for a 7 day disability 


or $50.00 in hospital 
If it will not, write for details 


E. L. KRAMER AGENCY 
704 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. Fourth Edition. 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 334 pp. South-Western Publish- 
ing Co. $1.7 
New devices for the development of more 


speed and control characterize the fourth 
edition of this book. These include calling- 
the-throw, selected goal typing, progression 


typing, repetitive practice, and others. Prac- 
tical applications include tabulation, integrated 
office projects, legal typing, and typing of form 
paragraphs. 


R. C. Good- 
South- 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING. 
fellow, Gilbert Kahn. 252 pp. 
Western Publishing Co. $1 

An_ illustrated textbook-workbook — which 
contains a series of six projects. These projects 
provide a variety of activities involving clerical 
activities in six different types of business. 


Pooley, F. G. Walcott. 
pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.80 
A lower-grade high-school reading book 
with emphasis on stories that interpret the 
American character. The four areas of interest 
are: New Worlds for Man, Wonders of the 
World We Live In, America Expresses Itself, 
Young America Forward. 


Forwarp! R. C. 704 


Wincs For Reapinc. Carol Hovious and Elga 
M. Shearer. 474 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.60 
A basal reader for the sixth grade planned 
to help the pupil reach his maximum growth 
in reading. It is concerned with the hygiene 
of reading—proper posture and light, avoid- 
ance of lip and finger movements. It places 
emphasis on vocabulary growth. A dictionary 
index is included. A Teacher’s Manual gives 
answers to all tests. 


Tue Rise oF Our Free Nation. Edna Mc- 
Guire and T. B. Portwood. 852 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan. $1.88 


An American history written in the style 
of a novel of adventure. There are three gen- 
eral types of material: 1. Political history; 
2. Military history; 3. Social history. Study 
helps include word studies, lists of important 
persons, topics for discussion, map _ studies, 
tests in making charts, correlation with other 
subjects, bibliographies, lists of pictures and 
films. In the appendix are the Declaration 
of Independence, an annotated Constitution 
of the United States, a list of Presidents, a 
table of data on States of the Union, a direc- 
tory of film producers and distributors, and 
a cross reference, topical index. 


Wuart'’s Your NaMe? Louis Adamic, Milford, 
N. J. 248 pp. Illus. Harper. $2.50 
This book brings home forcefully the im- 
portance and seriousness of the problems which 
face those millions of Americans who bear 
foreign-sounding names. Now that Ameri- 
cans are registering and reporting for this and 
that purpose, the question “What is your 
name?” is asked frequently. If it happens to 
be difficult to spell or pronounce, the indi- 
vidual is sometimes asked, “Why don’t you 
change it?” Louis Adamic says that whether 
a change in name helps or not, whether it is 
advisable or not, depends largely on the 
makeup and the background of the individual. 
He makes each point vivid with specific in- 
stances and examples, as he examines the 

entire intricate problem of names. 
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DirEcTED HoMEWoRK IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 
I. H. Young. 192 pp. Gregg. $0.88 


This homework pad of 96 assignments con- 
tains graded practice material for the first 
eight chapters of the Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
Anniversary Edition. The student is directed 
what to practice, how much, .and when to 
practice, since the exercises are numbered the 
same as the paragraphs in the Shorthand 
Manual. Blank spaces follow all words, sen- 
tences, and phrases to be written. The words 
are arranged in “rotating practice patterns,” 
a pedagogical device that accelerates the learn- 
ing rate. Research reveals that the cause of 
learning in subjects like shorthand is not 
repetition, but re-creation. In rotating prac- 
tice patterns the material is so arranged that, 
although the learner writes each word many 
times, he is forced to re-create the shorthand 
outline each time he writes it instead of 
mechanically repeating it. This systematic 
homework program is a timesaver for both 
teacher and student. The pages are perforated 
for tearing out and handing in practice work. 


Our Worip anp How We Use It. An 
adaptation by Edna F. Campbell of “This 
Useful World” by P. B. Sears, I. J. 
Quillen, P. R. Hanna. 287 pp. _ Illus. 
Scott, Foresman 


This social geography for middle-grade 
pupils has as its aim the teaching of geography 
and history for understanding, rather than 
merely for information. The eight chapters 
cover: An Old Way to Make a Living, the 
Hunter, the Herder, the Farmer, the Digger, 
the Trader, the Maker, a World of Useful 
Things. Material is provided to teach children 
how to read maps and charts and how to 
interpret a variety of pictorial materials, in- 
cluding drawings and photugraphs. 


SHop MaTHEMATIcs AT Work. 204 pp. $1.56. 
BLUEPRINT READING AT WorK. 136 pp. 
$1.28. P. L. Welton and W. M. Rogers. 
Silver Burdett 


These two workbooks are the result of 
years of experience in the teaching of voca- 
tional subjects. After three years’ research, 
the authors chose those topics from arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and right triangle trigo- 
nometry most needed by shopworkers in mod- 
ern production for inclusion in “Shop Mathe- 
matics at Work.” The content of the other 
workbook covers the following topics: Three- 
View Drawings, Two-View Drawings, One- 
View Drawings, Sectional Drawings, Screw 
Threads and Screw Fastenings; Auxiliary View 
Drawings, Detail Drawings and Assemblies of 
Details, Gears, Cams, Welding and Welding 
Practices, and Sheet Metal Layout and Practices. 


Edith 
re: 


THE Story oF Foop PRESERVATION. 
Elliott Swank. 102 pp. Illus. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh 


In very attractive form, the H. J. Heinz 
Company has presented the story of food 
preservation in a modern canning and pre- 
serving company. Included also is the history 
of man’s struggle to provide himself with 
stores of food through the ages. A “Teach- 
er’s Guide” has been prepared by Anne K. 
Davies and Arthur W. Schoeller of the Falk 
Elementary School, University of Pittsburgh, 
under the direction of C. W. Woolcack, direc- 
tor of the school. The unit possibilities of 
the study are in three basic ficlds: General 
science, social studies, home economics. 
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Tue Ceramic Arrs. W. H. Johnson and 
L. V. Newkirk. 166 pp. Illus. Mac- 
millan. $1.20 

It has been predicted that when the war 

js over, the two great fields of industrial ac- 
tivity will be aviation and ceramics. This 
book begins with a chapter on “Ceramics, a 
Foundation of Modern Industry.” It con- 
tinues with the five great divisions of ceramics: 
pottery, plastics, glass, alabaster, and cement 
and concrete. It explains the use of tools 
and shows the processes in each case. Interest- 
ing projects are provided, all of which are 
fully illustrated by careful diagrams. For 
either junior or senior high school courses. 


Junior Aviation Science. D. H. Grimm. 
112 pp. Illus. Noble and Noble. $0.90 
A new text for ground work in air educa- 
tion for junior and senior high schools. In 
addition to explaining the fundamental prin- 
ciples of aviation, the book includes the his- 
tory of the development of aviation from the 
earliest times to the present, as well as a 
glimpse into the future, with suggestions re- 
garding the many opportunities that await the 
growing boy or girl in this fascinating and 
rapidly expanding industry. Informative illus- 
trations and diagrams are by two of the 
country’s aviator-artists, Clayton Knight and 
Eric Sloane. 


iN Latin AMERICA. 
Illus. Noble 


Our Goop NEIGHBORS 
Wallace West. 400 pp. 
and Noble. $2 

The material in this book is based on the 

Good Neighbor radio programs of NBC and 
is presented with the approval of Secretary of 
State Hull and Vice-President Wallace. It is 
the story of an American professor who is 
travelling with his wife and young daughter 
through Latin America to study the Republics 
at first hand. During their trip, they meet 
an American mining engineer and his son 
who are studying the resources of these coun- 
tries. Through their adventures the reader 
learns the geography, history, folklore, and 
industries of each country. A chapter is de- 
voted to each Republic. This book will help 
the young reader to appreciate the culture, 
characteristics, and progress of our neighbors 
to the South, and to understand the need for 
mutual cooperation in supplying and supple- 
menting each other’s needs both in war and 
peace. 


PARENTHOOD IN A Worip at War. Joseph 
and Marie Miller, Wilkes-Barre. 110 pp. 
Distribution Center, 17 Stanley Street, 


Wilkes-Barre. $1 
The Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has published this small book which 
treats a very timely and complicated subject. 
It is an elaboration of monthly bulletins on 
mental health sent by one of the authors in 
his capacity of National Chairman to State 
Chairmen on Mental Hygiene of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The topics of some 
ef the bulletins included, serve to indicate the 
content: The Gift of Life; the First Year of 
Life; Nursery Age; Toys, Pets, and Friends; 
Facing Life Unafraid; When We Are Six; 
the Home and the School; Feeling at Home 
in the World; the Nervous Child; Discipline; 
Should Children Make Money?; Big Boys and 
Girls; Life’s Major Choices; Attitude for the 
Future. 
Younc Americans’ Dictionary. §. Johnson. 
352 pp. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
E. 40 St, Ni: ¥. C. $3 
Recommended for youngsters from the ele- 
mentary through the high school grades (and 
for grown-ups who prefer simple definitions). 
Words were selected after scanning text and 
story books; studying recorded conversations 
between teachers and pupils, parents and chil- 
dren themselves. Definitions are easily com- 
Prehended; most of the words are explained 
by use in simple sentences. 


A Gute Boox 1n Sarety Epucation. G. W. 
Bannerman and F, W. Braun. 124 pp. 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
of Wisconsin, Wausau, Wis. $0.25 

A guide book on the subject of safety for 
all grades from kindergarten through senior 
high and vocational school. It covers every 
phase of safety in the home, on the street, 
and in the playground. Interesting projects 
are used to help cultivate a safety consciousness. 

This is a revised third edition. 





Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: | 


Jiu-Jirsu. F. P. Lowell. $1 
TaBLe TENNIs. Jay Purves. $1 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

GENERAL Drartinc. Drawing Assignments. 
Courses I and II. Revised and enlarged. 
C. S. Haynes. $1.50 

Follett Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill.: 

CoME AND See. A reading-readiness book. 
Leila Armstrong and Josephine’ van 
Dolzen Pease. TEacHERS’ GUIDEBOOK. 
Alta McIntire and Julie Regnier 


Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Park 
Square, Boston, Mass.: 
Basic MATHEMATICS. Wm. Betz. $1.48 
GREATER SKILL IN ENGLIsH. Grade 8 of 


Our Language series. R. I. Johnson, 
Mary A. Gunn, and A. Laura McGregor. 
$1.08 
Gregg Publishing Co., 270 
Ne ¥e:€ 
How to Use Crank-DriveEN CALCULATORS. 
A twenty-unit course. Albert Stern and 
Mary Stuart. $0.60 
Harbinger House, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Wincs Over THE CLassroom. Second series 
of an anthology of poetry composed by 
the school teachers of America. $3 


Madison Ave., 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 
Basic MATHEMATICS. A survey course. W 
W. Hart. $1.52 
Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass.: 


RapIO IN STATE AND TERRITORIAL Epbuca- 
TIONAL DEPARTMENTS. Carroll Atkinson. 
$1.50 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
LaTIN FoR AMERICANS. Second Book. B. L. 
Ullman and N. E. Henry. $2.40 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. 63 
Tue Epic or LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco. $2.25 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE TROUBLE. SHOOTING CHART. 
Arranged by Andrew Wallace, M. M. 
Crew Chief, Eastern Air Lines, Inc. Nor- 
man W. Henley Pub. Co., 17-19 W. 45 
St, N. Y. C. $0.75 

Art Epucation Avert! Art School, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. $0.10 

How Rurat YoutH May Serve. Education 
and National Defense Series No. 20. 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. €: $o-%5 

Mexico THE MAKING OF A Nation. Hubert 
Herring. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 
Sc. No ¥6- Saas 

ScHOooL TRANSPORTATION IN WARTIME. A 
handbook prepared for and approved by 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. Published by Traffic Engineering 
and Safety Department, American Auto- 
mobile Assn., Washington, D. C. $0.50 

VisuaL Arps IN SAFETY EpucaTION. Supple- 


ment I. National Education Assn., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
$0.25 
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ENEROUS checks are mailed to 

T.P.U. members when they need 
them most... right after accident, 
sickness or quarantine. This is possible 
because thousands of teachers are 
banded together in T.P.U. to protect 
each other against the burdensome 
costs of disability—at hospital or home 
—and the attendant expenses. T.P.U 
protection is designed by Teachers for 
teachers. 

Newest (f.P.U. Certificate, the P-H 
(Peerless Hospital), pays you benefits 
of $5.35 per day, starting the first day, 
should you be hospitalized; or $25.00 
per week for home confinement. Other 
cash benefits run as high as $1,500.00! 
Yet, because this plan is exclusively 
for teachers—and teachers are ‘*good 
risks’*—the cost to you is low—less 
than 10c a day! Mail coupon for the 
interesting facts. 





Address — . 








NOTES ano NEWSE 


Joun Ricure ScuuLtz, a member of 
the faculty of Allegheny College for 
25 years and dean of men since 1930, 
has assumed the position of acting 
president of the College. Dr. Schultz 
fills the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of William Pearson Tolley, now 
chancellor of Syracuse University. 

Ciaupe C. Bowman, assistant profes- 
sor of sociology, has been named acting 
dean of men at Temple University, it 
has been announced by Robert L. John- 
son, president of the university. He 
replaces J. Conrad Seegers, who has 
become director of the Oak Lane 
Country Day School and chairman of 
the elementary education departments 
of Teachers College. Dr. Bowman is 
a native of Harrisburg. 

Mires B. Messincer, chairman of 
science in Abington High School, has 
spent considerable time working on 
television through WNBT, New York. 
This faculty scientist has been con- 
ducting classes after school in Morse 
Code. This instruction is given free 
and the course is open to anyone in- 
terested. 


F, THeropore Struck, professor of 
industrial education, Pennsylvania State 
College, has contributed an article to 
the September Modern Machine Shop 
entitled, “Developing Manpower.” 

Wiii1am F. ZimMERMAN, dean, Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebraska, has 
been named president of Thiel College, 
Greenville. 

Mitprep I. Ankeny has been elected 
supervisor of distributive education in 
Lansdowne. Miss Ankeny taught busi- 
ness education in Palmerton last year. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Chambers- 
burg public schools, J. Frank Faust, 
superintendent, is presented in an at- 
tractive form to the citizens of Cham- 
bersburg and community as a joint re- 
port by the district superintendent and 
the board of school directors. This 
marks a new departure from the com- 
mon practice of an annual report from 
the superintendent to the school board. 
It carries a connotation of public rela- 
tions and public responsibilities to the 


citizens and taxpayers of the com- 
munity. 
Tue DvBors Teachers Association 


honored H. E. Reisgen, who resigned 
as superintendent, effective July 1, at 
a banquet on May 26. Mr. Reisgen 
had been superintendent for the past 
five years. The association also passed 
resolutions expressing gratitude to 


Julius R. Axelson who had served as 
treasurer of the board of education in 
DuBois for 17 years. 





Francis B. Haas, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of 
trustees of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Haas, a native of Phila- 
delphia, was graduated from Temple 
in 1913 and was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of pedagogy in 1925 
from his alma mater. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, 
Pittsburgh, sponsored as part of the 
contribution of the woman’s college to 
the task of winning the war a city-wide 
forum on the theme “Women and the 
War,” October 1 and 2. The forum was 
open to all women without charge; and 
civic, social, and educational organiza- 
tions of Pittsburgh of whatever creed, 
race, or nationality were co-sponsors. 
Its purpose, as announced by President 
Herbert L. Spencer, who was general 
chairman, was to direct the attention 
of women to the responsibilities and 
duties which are a challenge to them in 
time of war and to offer help and direc- 
tion in meeting the challenge. 


Crype R. DencLER, instructor in 
music, Upper Darby Senior High 
School, has been appointed director of 
the Men’s Glee Club in Temple Uni- 


versity. 


Tueopore A. Srepie, dean of in- 
struction at the State Teachers College, 
California, since 1938, is on a military 
leave of absence. He is captain in the 
Army Air Corps, and has been on ac- 
tive duty since May 1. 


Krinostty R. Smit, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology at the Pennsylvania 
State College, has accepted a position 
with the Committee on Selection and 
Training of Service Personnel of the 
National Research Council to do psy- 
chological research. 

Vincent Jones, director of the De- 
partment of Music Education, Teach- 
ers College, Temple University, spent 
six weeks in advanced research at 
Harvard University during the summer. 

ALLEGHENY CotLecE has established 
an all-time enrolment record for the 
fourth consecutive year. The registra- 
tion figure, as yet incomplete, has 
reached 754, 14 more than last year, 
according to Hurst R. Anderson, reg- 
istrar. There is an even proportion of 
men and women students. On_ the 
basis of academic records and entrance 
examinations, the new freshman class, 
largest in the history of the 127-year- 
old institution, stands the highest 
scholastically of any entering Allegheny 
class, Paul H. Younger, director of ad- 
missions, has announced. 
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THE Rostraver TownsurP Local 
Branch of PSEA gave, as one of the 
features of its program last year, a 
dinner in honor of Mrs. L. Belle Sher- 
bondy McKee of West Newton who 
retired after more than forty years of 
service in the Township schools. Testi- 
monial speeches were made by the re- 
tired superintendent, W. H. Cober, and 
the present superintendent, E. F. Carter. 
Mrs. McKee was the recipient of a 
gold costume pin from the association 
and a floral tribute from the teachers 
of Kerr Junior High School with whom 
she had taught the last few years. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL celebration 
of Negro History Week takes place 
February 7-14. The central thought 
of “The Negro History Bulletin” 
throughout the year and the outstand- 
ing feature of the Negro History Week 
Posters is what the Negro has done to 
advance democracy. Those participat- 
ing in the celebration may write to the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, C. G. Woodson, Di- 
rector, 1538 Ninth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for material. 


MEMBERS OF THE CONSUMER Science 
classes of the Honesdale High School 
sold war savings stamps once a week 
during the past semester. This worthy 
effort towards aiding the United States 
Government in its war against the Axis 
was a splendid success. 





Necrology 


Mary McAroteg, vice-principal _ of 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, died 


on June 5. 


Heven M. Arxman, dean of girls at 
Elementary Junior School, Pottsville, 
died suddenly in September. Miss Aik- 
man had taught in Pottsville since 1910. 


A. Besste JoHNson, principal of the 
Jefferson Street school of Warren, died 
suddenly March 13. Miss Johnson had 
taught without interruption since 1898. 
She entered the Warren school system 
in 1905. In 1907 she was appointed 
principal of the Jefferson Street school, 
where she served for almost 35 years. 
By action of the school board of War- 
ren, the name of this school is to be 
changed to the A. Bessie Johnson school. 


E. Cecit Stover, 66, a retired Adams 
County school teacher, died of a heart 
attack at his home in Arendstville on 
September 7. 
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Calendar 


November 814—American Education 
Week 

November 11:—World Government Day. 
Sponsored by National Peace Con- 
ference, 8 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 

November 12-14—Pennsylvania School 
Music Assn., Annual Convention, 
Harrisburg 

November 13-14—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, East Stroudsburg 

November 15-21—Children’s Book 
Week 

November 27—Board of Directors, 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 28-30—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
1943 

February 7-14—Negro History Week 

February 26-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

March 24-27—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April g—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 30-May 1—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Sixteenth An- 
nual State Contests (place to be 
named later) 

June 25-2g—National Education As- 


sociation, Indianapolis, Indiana 
onceninicnelipeeeaniaiianns 


AT THE LAST MONTHLY meeting of the 
board of directors of the Reading 
Teachers Association the following list 
of teachers who retired during the 1941- 
42 school year was presented: 








Years of 

Service Teacher 
EE eae *Lillie Beeh 
46 Martha Bower | 
46 Lizzie Miller | 
16 Carrie Rhodes 
20 Margaretta Davies 
43 Sarah Hafer | 
42 Bertha High | 
44 Emily Kissinger 
42 Edna Wicklein 
48 Jennie Morris 
38 ...*Kathryn Healey 
19 Emma Hiester (School Nurse) 
* Disability Retirement 
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Southern State Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise Highway 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Recommends Teachers to Public and 
Private Schools 


Write for Registration Form 


ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY | 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS | 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for sm 
Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager | 
COLORADO BLDG. 14th and CG, N. W, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ments. 




















‘Central Pennsylvania Business College 
| 323 Market Street 


| Harrisburg ’ ’ ’ Pennsylvania 
Career and Emergency Courses 
































OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE INSIGNIA 


Adopted by the Executive Council, June 8, 1940 











PSEA MEMBERS 


| A Symbol of Unity, Loyalty, and Solidarity 
y 3 


rPmwn'sy 


USE A PSEA AUTO PLATE 
Timely - Attractive - Appropriate 
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COLOR SCHEME: 


Blue background and red flame with 
letters and borders chrome plated 





Price: 50c 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
400 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me 





_PSEA Insignia at 50c each, for which 


I am enclosing $ 





(Name) 





| 
| 
(Address) | 
| 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 


Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California _.. Industrial Arts and Atypical Education .. Robert M. Steele 
Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg Adult, Business, Cooperative Education .. Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester S 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any on 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bae 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health. Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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